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“Nulla Vestigia ‘Retrorsum.” 


THE TRAVELERS 


N EVER grows 








LESS SECURE, 
LESS PROSPEROUS, 


LESS EQUITABLE, 
en eee ee Ha LESS TRUSTED. 


Assets, January 1, 1890 - - - = = $11,528,649.30 
Liabilities, January 1, 1890 - - - - 9,16 3,115.24 


SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1890 ia - $2, 365,534.06 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written to date - - - - - 58,185 
New Life Insurance written in 1889 - - - : : %8,439,650.00 
(A Gain over 1888 of more than $1,000,000.00.) 

Paid Life Policy-holders to date - . . - - - 5,406,955.48 
Paid Life Policy-holders in 1889 - : - - - - 553,311.80 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written to date’ - - . - - 1,619,588 
Number of Accident Policies written in 1889 - - - - 104,348 
Number of Accident Claims paid in 1889 - - - : - 14,428 
Whole number of Accident Claims paid — - - - - - 201,591 
Amount of Accident Claims paid in 1889 - - - - #1,026,552.52 
Whole amount of Accident Claims paid - - - - - 12,063,685.24 





TOTAL LOSSES PAID, BOTH DEP’TS - $17,470,640.72 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, PreEstpenrt. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant SECRETARY. 
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DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE FOR PUBLICATION IN FEBRUARY: 


A NEW WORK BY PROF. DANA: 
Characteristics of Volcanoes. 


With Contributions of Facts and Principles from the 
Hawaiian Islands. By JAmMes D. Dana, Professor 
of Geology in Yale University. With many maps 
and illustrations. Octavo, cloth, 33.50 


A NEW EDITION: 
Corals and Coral Islands. 


By James D. Dana, Professor of Geology in Yale Uni- 
versity. With many maps and beautiful illustra- 
tions. Octavo, cloth, 33.50. 


This book was first issued eighteen years ago, and has 
passed through many editions. It has been thoroughly re- 
vised and brought down to date by the addition of upward of 
fifty pages of new matter. Four full-page plates, in color, 
have also been added. 


The History of the United States 
Under the Constitution. 


By James Scnouter. 4 vols., octavo, cloth, 39.00. 


This standard work, which has heretofore been published 
by W. H. Morrison, of Washington, has been added to our 
list, and a new edition is now offered in a style more worthy 
of its merits. The old edition will be furnished at the old 
price until exhausted. 

Of this work the Nation says: ** It is the most real history 
of the United States yet produced for the period it covers.” 

And Hon. Grorcr BANcror’, the veteran historian, says : 
* | recognize in all I have read, faithful investigation and su- 
periority to prejudice.” 


The Stories of the Three ‘Burglars. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 ets. 


The Great War Syndicate. 


By Frank R.Stocktrox. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 50 ets. 

Both of these stories are written in that same strain of 
cheerful humor which has made Mr. Stockton’s reputation 
world-wide. 


Miss Mordeck’s Father. 
A Novel. By Fant Pusrty. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 
‘Palestine. 
By Major Conner, R.E., leader of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Expeditions. With maps and illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, 31.25. 


This is the second volume in the series of Great Explorers 
and Explorations. 


Magellan and the Pacific. 


By Dr. H. H. GuittemMarp, author of «The Cruise of 
the Marchesa.” | 12mo, eloth, with maps, ete., $1.25. 
This is the third volume in the series of Great Explorers 

and Explorations. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 


The Life of Fobn ‘Davis, 


Arctic Explorer and Early Indian Navigator. Being the 
first volume of the series of Great Explorers and Ex- 
plorations. By CLEMENTs R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 
With maps and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Pusuisnep By DODD, MEAD & CO. purine 1889. 


DIARY OF PHILIP HONE. 
ete., by Bayard Tuckerman. 
trait, cloth, 37.50. 

CONSUELO. By George Sand. Translated from 
the French by Frank H. Potter, Esq. 4 vols., 12mo, beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, gilt, with gilt top, 86.00, 

POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. By Austin 
Dobson. 2 vols., 12mo, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, $4. 

BATTLE-FIELDS OF ’61. By Willis J. Abbot. The 
initial volume of a History of the Land Forces in the War 
of the Rebellion. 4to, cloth, with illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson, 33.00, 

POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
12mo, cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 


Edited, with Notes, 
2 vols., large 8vo, with por- 


1 vol., 


THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE KASAI. By Charles | 


Somerville Latrobe Bateman, sometime Captain and Adja- 
tant of Gendarmerie in the Congo Free State. Tlustrated 


by 5 lithographs in color, 6 etchings, 2 maps, 6 full-page en- | 


gravings on wood, and 40 smaller engravings in the text. 
Sve, 86.00, 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
a Memoir. 2 vols., 12mo, full gilt, cloth, $3.00. 
THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovie Halévy. 


Illustrated by Madelaine Lemaire. Library edition, with 
all the illustrations reproduced. 12mo, paper, $1.75; cloth, 
$2.50; silk, 34.00; half levant, $5.00, 


With 


| TAKEN ALIVE AND OTHER STORIES. 


EMIN PASHA IN CENTRAL AFRICA. Being a 
Collection of his Letters and Journals. Edited and Anno- 
tated by Prof. G. Sweinfurth, Prof. F. Ratzel, Dr. R. W 
Felkin, and Dr. G. Hartlaub. With 2 portraits, map, and 
notes. Svo, $5.00. 


POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


a Memoir by Richard Monckton Milnes. 
eloth, gilt, $4.50. 


With 


3 vols., 12mo, 


| THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Ed- 


ited by William T. Arnold. 2 vols., 12mo, with portraits, 
beautifully bound in cloth, gilt, $5.00. 

THE GOLDEN DAYS OF ’49. A Tale of the Cal- 
ifornia Diggings. By Kirke Munroe, author of ** The Fla- 
mingo Feather,’’ ** Wakulla,” “* Derrick Sterling.” With 
10 full-page illustrations by W. C. Jackson. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. With a Crit- 
ical Estimate of his Character and Public Acts. By Bay- 
ard Tuckerman. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, with several por- 
traits. $3.00. 

By Ed- 
ward P. Roe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE HOME ACRE. By Edward P. Roe. 
eloth, $1.50, 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS. 
P. Roe. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


12mo, 


By Edward 
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DODD, MEAD & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS—CONTINUED. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. The Diary and Correspondence of | HISTORIES OF THE OLD WORLD. A Series of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., from the cypher in the Pepys- Popular Histories. Italy, Russia, Austria, Prussia, by John 
ean Library, with a life and notes by Richard, Lo ray- Ss. C. Abbott. Turkey, by Edson L. Clarke. Egypt, by 
brooke ; deciphered, with additional notes, by Rev. Mynors J.C. MeCoan. Germany, by Baring-Gould. Each 1 vol., 
Bright, M.A., President and Senior Fellow of Magdalen cloth extra, per vol., $1.50. 

College, Cambridge. Library edition. 10 vols.,12mo, Well | £ bee 
printed, in a new binding, cloth, full gilt sides and back, $15. | FEET OF CLAY. A Novel. By Amelia E. Barr. 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. | 1m “loth, $1.25. 





3 vols., 12me, cloth, gilt, $4.50. | THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. A Novel. 
| By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- | 7 Sh Oar: Homose ® 
LEY. 3 vols., 12mo, fall gilt, cloth, $4.50. | BETWEEN TWO LOVES. A Novel. By Amelia 


sidan a eae ee secennae | 4 Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
LETTERS OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON |. m ea ' 
TO MISS J., 1834-1851. Edited, with extracts from the | ELSIE AND THE RAYMONDS. A new volume in 


ony of the latter, by Christine Terhune Herrick. 12mo, | the Elsie Series. By Martha Finley. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
boards, $1,75. —_ . 7 TIC WAWTICA™T —_ aaa 
arenas | LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, NAVIGATOR, 1550-1605. 
THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE AN- | __ By Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Being the initial 
CIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, | volume in the series of ‘Great Explorers and Explora- 
D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.GS., ete. A new edition, revised and | tions.’’ 12mo, cloth, with maps and illustrations, $1.25. 


corrected by Samuel Birch, LL.D.. D.C.L., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
President of the Society of Biblical Archeology, ete. With 
several hundred illustrations, many full-page plates in color. 
In 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. A Story. By Ed- 
ward Garrett, author of ** Occupations of a Retired Life,”’ 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


3 bint i a ented EMANUEL. A Story of the Messiah. By William 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED. By | Forbes Cooley. A strong and original religious novel, 


Frank R. Stockton. A book for young people, with many | abounding in vivid sketches of the men and scenes among 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | which our Lord moved. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Nos. 753 & 755 Broapway, NEW YORK. 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 


THE ‘BAGPIPERS. ‘By George Sand. (‘‘Les Maitres des Sonneurs”’ ). 
TRANSLATED BY Miss KATHARINE P. WORMLEY. 


One vol., 12mo, half Russia. Uniform with “ Mauprat,” “ Antonia,” “ Monsieur Sylvestre,” “The Snow Man,” 
«The Miller of Angibault.” Price, $1.50. 
Miss Wormley is the translator of our edition of Balzae’s novels which has proved so acceptable, and this volume of 


‘* George Sand’s”’ should meet with favor, coming from the hands of so able a translator. This volume is uniform with the 
others of the same author already issued, and also with our edition of Balzac. 


MISS WORMLEY’S TRANSLATIONS FROM BALZAC. 


Ducuesse DE LANGEAIS. THe Risk AND FALL or Tue Magic Skin(LA THe Counrry Docror. Tur ALKAHEST. 
Pere Gortor. Cesar Birorreau. Peau DE CHAGRIN). Cousin Pons. Moprsre MiGNnon. 
Cousin Berre. EvGENIE GRANDET. Louts LAMBERT. Tue Two Broruers. SERAPHITA, 


Handsome 12mo volumes. Uniform in size and style. Half Russia. Price, $1.50 each. 


cALBRECHT. By Arlo Bates. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.09. 


A romantic story of the time of Charlemagne, in which the author enters a new field and produces a story of great inter- 
est and fascination. All who enjoyed Mr. Bates’s former stories will want this new one. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
“A LAD’S LOVE. <A Campobello Love Story. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. (Paper govers, 50 cents.) 


** Campobello should be grateful to Mr. Bates for depicting the life of that ‘select’ watering place. . . . The story 
is told with grace and charm. Its dialogue is often light and sparkling, its description of the island is vivid but unlabored, 
and its whole tone trae and wholesome. It is, thus far, Mr. Bates’s best work in prose, and the forerunner, we may hope, of 
further successes.’’—Christian Register. 


A WOODLAND WOOING. AStory. By Eteanor Putnam (Mrs. Arlo Bates). 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


‘The reader must be dull indeed who could not be won from his summer drowsiness by enjoyment of the breeziness and 
cheeriness, the unforced brightness and charming originality of this, the most amusing ‘summer novel’ which has up to date 
found its way to our table.”’— Exchange. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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A NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’ S COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND NUMBERED COPIES. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of ‘Dickens's writings —the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in book-making—ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper—also especially made for it—combines the qualities of excellence in finish and in 
the materials used, with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from being uncomforta- 
bly heavy to bold and read. 

The illustrations—half the value of a good edition of ‘Dickens—are incomparably superior 
to any ever issued in any edition printed in this country, and are only excelled—if at all—by 
the original issues of each volume, sets of which bring from one to two thousand dollars. 

All the original etchings by Cruikshank and others have been carefully re-etched, line for 
line, from brilliant original proof impressions, and proofs taken for this edition on Imperial 
Japanese paper. The wood engravings are printed on Japanese paper from electrotypes never 
before used, furnished by ‘Dickens's original publishers. 

The set will be completed in forty-five volumes, at the rate of about two volumes per month. 


Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, - - - $2.50 per vol. 





12" Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken except for complete sets. Prospectus, . 
—with specimen showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration — mailed free upon 


application. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The Best Investment for the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Library. 
IT IS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 











The latest edition has 3,000 more Words in its Veusiaiaey pray are found in any other American Dictionary, 
and nearly 2,000 more Engravings. 

Besides many other valuable features, this work contains 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With 118,000 Words and 3,000 Engravings ; 

A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 

Giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 

A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places ; 
A DICTIONARY OF FICTION, 
Found only in Webster’s Unabridged— 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 
Webster excels in SYNONYMS, which are appropriately found in the body of the work. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
It is recommended by State Superintendents of Schools of Thirty-eight States, and by leading College Presidents 
of the United States and Canada. Nearly all the Leading Series of School Books published in this country are 
based upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 

For SALe By ALL Booksetiers. Illustrated Pamphlet of specimen pages, testimonials, etc., will be sent, 
prepaid, upon application. 


PUBLISHED BY G, & C. MERRIAM & CO.. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





STORIES OF NEW FRANCE. By Miss A. M. 
Macuark and THomas G. Marguis. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

If any have beaaiees Canadian history dull reading, this 
book will a apy y convince them of the contrary. ile 
it is essentially a history of from the time it was dis- 
covered to the fall of Quebec. and as such scholar] 
able, it is in seeming little more than a collection of 
ing stories, through which a slight binding thread of narrative 
runs. It is a panorama—now beautiful, now joyous, now 
weird, now desolate—of eventful histo: and tragic fate. It 
forms a _capital introduction to C an history, without 
which it is impossible to understand our 7“. 


EGGS: Facts and Fancies About Them. Compiled by 
Anna Barrows. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A timely book for the approaching Lenten and Easter sea- 
son, full of interesting facts and quaint fancies. Decidedly 
fresh and original in treatment. 


SUPERIOR TO CIRCUMSTANCES. By Entity 

Lucas BLacKALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A story that grapples boldly with three most vital prob- 
lems : the sphere or woman’s work, the relations of wage-pay- 
ing and wage-earning, and the methods to be employed by the 
Church in reaching the people. 

se The story is one that appeals to every lover of moral her- 
oism.’’—Home Guardian. 

**One of the freshest and most stimulating narratives of 
home life we have seen.””—Chicago Standard. 


AROUND THE WORLD STORIES. By Outve 
RistEy SEWARD. 12mo, $1.25. 


Miss Seward was fortunate in having access, through her 
father, Secretary Seward, to many places usually closed to 
women, and her descriptions of ou and the hed 
people she met are wonderfully bright and attractive. 


and reli- 
captivat- 


** A delightful book, interesting, humorous, and instruct- 
ive.’ Sones. 
THE SHOP. By Apert E. Winsuip. A stirring, 


sensible, and helpful book for the people. by the editor of 
the Journal of Education. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 








THE CATHOLIC MAN. By Mrs. LAWRENCE 
TURNBULL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A notable new novel of home and society life in New York 
City during the late Civil War ; = in no sense a domestic 
or society novel. It isa history of aspiration and endeavor, 
of enthusiasm, of great dreams and generous beliefs as they 
were manifested in Stee would-be A ormers of very different 
temperaments—a poet, a physician, and a society girl who 
wanted to do something with her life. Its key-note is, ** The 
ideal is the real.”’ 

**The Catholic Man’ is as catholic as its title, and fairl 
contagious with aspiration. It is a rare novel of which th 


these things can be said.””— Boston Book Bulletin. 


THOSE RAEBURN GIRLS. By Mrs. A. F. Rar- 
aeeny Sep A story for girls and young women who 
for some’ to do,—something that shall make them 
-supporting. It is full of golden hints upon a practical 
subject. and is not a whit less fascinating for so sen- 
sible. It shows how ‘Those Raeburn Girls” solved the 
problem nobly and well. 12mo, $1.25. 


WELL-SPRINGS OF WISDOM. Kindling and 
strength-giving utterances from the words and writings of 
Pe d’s great divine, FREDERICK W. Ropertson. Ed- 

with an Introduction, by RosE PORTER. 12mo, $1.00. 
Splendid courage, exalted fervor, extraoi 

and a genuine love for living men and women are blend 

him into a rare and radiant manhood that fairly p mee 

his writings. 

AIDS TO ENDEAVOR. Short Selections from 
Standard Authors, designed for public and private use. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Francis E. Ciark, D.D. 
President of the United Society - Christian Endeavor. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; gilt edges, $1.00. 


OUR ASIATIC COUSINS. By Mrs. A. H. LEon- 
OWENS. 12mo, $1.50. 
History, toyed, biography, and social criticism, spiced with 


anecdotes and ey - mn ge of the author while gov- 
erness at the Court of S 


“Fresh and s ling, f fused by a charmi rsonality.”’ 
—Herald and Feuleae — - 





OUR NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS. 


NAVAL CADET BENTLEY, 
U.S.N., is just out in a new edition. 12mo, illus., $1.50. 
The boys went so wild over it that its first issue was ex- 

hausted within sixty days. The press have = it as hearty 

a reception as the boys. The Boston Heral 
‘“* An American ‘ Midshipman Easy’ is a boon too great to 

be expected, but somethi very hke it may be found in 

‘Naval Cadet Bentley. e hero and his mates are youths 

with whom one would be content to mess through as many 

books as it might please the author to write.”’ 


A demand has arisen for a library edition of 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


By Exsrince 8. Brooxs. $2.50. This is in many respects 
an enviable position in American literature. 
| are now ready of her four books for you 


the most important historical issue of the season. Apropos 
of this the "Critic says: 
**The book is not a rehearsal of old narratives of war and 


by H. H. Crark, | 


| 
| 


3 
| 
| 


bloodshed, but a first-rate story, constructed out of elements | 


which historians have usually ignored or kept in shadow. Mr. 
Brooks makes the soldier, the pare, & the individual fighter, 
a real being, and not a mere unit of military force or imper- 
sonal cog in the wheel of progress.’ 

The stories of the ‘‘ American Sailor” and ‘“* American In- 
dian’ by the same author are uniform with the library edi- 
tion of the ‘* Soldier.” 


| to American readers. It is eno 
| fact that five of his latest books 


| 
| 


It has been found necessary to reprint 
SWANHILDE AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 

tees from the German by Carri N. Horwitz. $1.50. 

Tilustrated in sepia from designs by L. J. Bripneman. 

So exquisitely harmonious is the general make-up of this 

book that it seems as if the fairies themselves—solicitous for 
Sogn wey ae - a= tribe—must have superintended & 

wor the very brightest and jolliest of them all 
pao - b ae artist's pencil. There is no better fairy book 
pu 

**We do not see,”’ says the Boston Journal, ‘‘ how the ver- 
iest Gradgrind ‘could find fault with such pretty fancies and 


sweet stories.’ 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD has won 
: Nay ction 
ee page” ok 


berry Bunch,”’ *“* Rocky Fork,’’ “* Old 
Four vols., $5.00. They make a 


“Secrets at Roseladies.”” 


| capital juvenile library. 


GEORGE MA eel needs no introduction 
h to call attention to the 
ve been hoon. out in 
new editions. The are, * Weighed and Wanting,” Donal 
Grant,” ** What’s e’s Mine,”’ ** Warlock o’ Glenwarlock,”’ 
** The Imagination and Other Essays.”’ Five vols., $1. 50 each. 





At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 


‘(D. LOTHROP COMPANY, “PUBLISHERS, ‘BOSTON. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


An Epitome of Herbert Spencer's Syn- 
thetic P bilosopby. 


By F. Howarp Couns. With a Preface by HEr- 
BERT SPENCER. One vol., 12mo, cloth. xviii-576 
pages. Price, $2.50. 


The Physiology of ‘Bodily Exercise. 
By FERNAND LAGRANGE, M.D. International Scien- 
tific Series. 12mo, cloth. Price, 31.75. 


The ‘Religion of the Semites. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. By Pro- 
fessor W. Ropertson Situ, author of “The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,” “The Prophets of 
Israel,” ete. 8vo, cloth, 488 pages. Price, 34.00. 


Around and About South America: 

TWENTY MONTHS OF QUEST AND QUERY. 
By FRANK VINCENT, author of “The Land of the 
White Elephant,” ete. With Maps, Plans, and fifty- 
four full-page Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, xxiv.-473 
pages. Price, $5.00. 


James G. ‘Birney and bis Times: 


THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
With Some Account of Abolition Movements in the 


South before 1828. By Wiii1aAmM Birney. 12mo, 
cloth, with Portrait. Price, $2.00. 
Falling in Love: 

WITH OTHER ESSAYS ON MORE EXACT 


BRANCHES OF SCIENCE. By Grant ALLEN, 
author of “ Flowers and their Pedigrees,” ete. 12mo, 
eloth. Price, $1.25. 


Practical Hints for Teachers of Public 
Schools. 


By Georce How ann, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools. International Educational Series, edited by 
Ws. T. Harris, LL.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Town ‘Dweller: 
HIS NEEDS AND HIS WANTS. By the late J. 
MILyerR FotHeraity, M.D. With an Introduction by 
B.W. Ricuarpson, M.D. 12mo, cloth. Price, 31.00. 


The “Dean's “Daughter. 


By Soputie F. F. Verrcn, author of « Angus Graeme,” 
ete. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Julius Courtney ; or, Master of bis Fate. 


By J. MacLaren Copspan. Reprinted from “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.” The Gainsborough Series. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 25 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or any volume sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 
1, 3, anp 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 





ROBERT BROWNING. 
Browning's Dew Poems, ‘‘ ASOLANDO : 
FANCIES AND FACTS,” bound in Persian 


silk, from designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
$1.25. In crown 8vo form, $1.25. 


Also, a ‘Revised Issue of the “RIVERSIDE 
EDITION OF BROWNING’S POEMS, em- 
bodying changes just made in the last London 
Edition. Six vols., crown 8vo, $10.00; half 
calf, $18.00. 


The Autocrat of the ‘Breakfast Table. 


By OttveR WENDELL Hoimes. Birthday Edition. 
Carefully printed and tastefully bound. 2 vols., gilt 
top, $2.50. 


Standish of Standish. 


An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Colony and its 
famous Captain. By JANE G. AusTIN, author of 
“A Nameless Nobleman,” “The Desmond Hun- 
dred,” ete. $1.25. 


The ‘Reconstruction of Europe. 


A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History of 
Continental Europe from the Rise to the Fall of the 
Second French Empire. By Harotp Murpock. 
With an Introduction by JoHN Fiske, and several 
Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The New Eldorado. 


A Summer Journey to Alaska. By Maturin M. Bat- 
Lou, author of “Due West,” “Due North,” “ Due 
South,” “Under the Southern Cross,” ete. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


Wyndham Towers. 


A Narrative Poem of the time of Elizabeth. By Tuomas 
Battey AtpricH. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


A Rambler's Lease. 


A delightful out-door book. By Braprorp Torrey, 
author of “ Birds in the Bush.” 16mo, $1.25. 





“A Summer in a Canon. 


A charming California Story. By Kate Doveras 
Wiaern, author of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol ” 
and “The Story of Patsy.” Illustrated. 31.50. 


The Hermitage and Later Poems. 
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GARRISON AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVE- 
MENT IN AMERICA,.* 


In Tue Dtat for November, 1885, the first 
and second volumes of Garrison’s life, written 
by his sons, were reviewed at some length, 
with remarks upon the anti-slavery conflict in 
general, and with discussion of Mr. Garrison’s 
character and influence, and of his career, so 
far as set forth in those two volumes. They 
carried his life through 1840, and covered the 
first eleven years of his work as editor of ** The 
Liberator”; they told of the beginning and 
progress of that portion of the general anti- 
slavery movement which may be called espe- 
cially Garrisonian ; they related his trials and 
triumphs ; and closed with an account of the 
great rupture between the Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionists and the others, whom we may call the 
New York party, as Garrison’s was the Boston 
-party. 





*Wittiam Lioyp Garrison, 1805-1879. The Story of 
his Life Told by his Children. In four volumes. Vols. III. 
and IV. Illustrated. New York: The Century Co. 











The causes of the separation were Garrison’s 
leadership, which his opponents called his dic- 
tatorship ; his violence and severity of expres- 
sion ; his opposition to political action ; his 
tendency to his afterward-favorite doctrine of 
disunion and destruction of the Constitution 
of the United States; his non-resistance ; his 
anti-sabbatarianism ; his woman’s-rights doc- 
trines ; and his determination to bring all these 
unpopular and thus objectionable views for- 
ward in anti-slavery meetings, at all times and 
places. The American Anti-Slavery Society 
was divided. The Garrisonians kept the or- 
ganization ; the seceders formed the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. This in- 
cluded some of the most active and steadfast 
workers in the cause,—as Birney, Leavitt, 
Phelps, Torrey, Goodell, the Tappans, Whit- 
tier, Beriah Green, Elizur Wright, Alvan Stew- 
art, and Gerrit Smith. Each party charged 
the other with trickery and fraud. The exee- 
utive committee of the original society, in 
which the New York party predominated, had 
sold its organ, “ The Emancipator,” to Joshua 
Leavitt. This the Boston party called a fraud- 
ulent proceeding. Each party accused the 
other of packing the annual meeting. Garri- 
son wrote that the special steamer that carried 
his party had 450 on board. “There never 
has been such a mass of ‘ u/traism’ afloat,” he 
says, “‘since the first victim was stolen from 
the fire-smitten and blood-red soil of Africa.” 
So the good men quarrelled, and never shook 
hands and smiled on each other again until 
their work had been taken up by the armies 
of the United States and slavery fell into “ the 
bloody chasm.” “If he set out to contend,” 
says Emerson, “ almost St. Paul will lie; al- 
most St. John will hate.” 

In the former review we cited that aston- 
ishing perversion of fact and logic shown in 
Garrison’s calling the * new organization,” as 
it was entitled, “the worst form of pro-slav- 
ery.” The two volumes before us show much 
of the same unreasonable attitude of thought 
and expression toward opponents. The “ new 
organization” was pro-slavery because it did not 
walk and work with him. Mr. Garrison never 
learned to be charitable or fair in his orations 
or resolutions, so long as the fight continued 
bitter. He was the Boanerges, always call- 
ing down fire from heaven upon the villages 
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of those that did not receive his mastering 
ideas. ‘Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet ; 

For every pelting petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder, 

Nothing but thunder.” 

Very soon after this division in the ranks, 
Mr. Garrison developed his doctrine that the 
Constitution of the United States was * a cov- 
enant with Death and an agreement with 
Hell.” The more he thought of it the more 
he became convinced that the way to eman- 
cipation lay through secession and disunion 
voluntarily adopted by the North; and, ere 
long, he began to call every man * pro-slavery” 
who did not agree to this dogma. “No 
Union with Stave-Hoipers!” This was his 
thunder-cry against State and Church alike. 
In 1848 he said, “Our Disunion ground is 
invulnerable [for his credit as a writer we 
must say he rarely committed such a blunder 
as that figure], and to it all parties at the 
North must come ere long.” In 1857: «If, 
therefore, Disunion be a matter of slow growth 
—as it is—I am sure that it is a true growth, 
and that everything is gained thereby. I ex- 
pect it will go on, slowly gathering to itself 
friends and advocates, until at last it shall cul- 
minate in an all-pervading Northern sentiment, 
and the great work be easily accomplished” 
(III., 453). If this speech showed ignorance 
of the deep sentiment of the North, another 
part of it showed how completely he misunder- 
stood the South, and the negro as well. 

«“ When the North shall withdraw from the Union, 
‘ we shall have the slaveholders at our doors, 
erying for merey. Rely upon it, there is not an intel- 
ligent slaveholder at the South who is for a dissolution 
of the Union. I do not care what the folly or insanity 
of the Southern nullifiers may be; not one of 
them is willing to have the cord cut, and the South 
permitted to try the experiment. If it be otherwise, 
God grant that she may soon take this step, and see 
whether she will be able to hold a single slave one hour 
after the deed is done” (III., 456-7). 

Great mistakes were made on both sides: but 
when Garrison was saying this, Southern Un- 
ionists were making a desperate fight in all the 
Gulf States against Secessionists; and they 
knew that Toombs and Yancey were in ear- 
nest. Within four years after this, the cords 
were cut by six states, and soon five more fol- 
lowed. And then what did the negro do? He 
neither rose against his master nor ran away 
from him, until the Union army became an 
army of liberation. Garrison’s judgment was 
at fault in every respect. The Northerner’s 
love for the Union was the conductor of the 
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erner’s fear of insurrection was overbalanced 
by his love of slavery, and by his doctrine of 
political independence. The negro had been 
so debased by slavery that he lacked both the 
courage and the enterprise to free himself ; and 
it was one of the cursed effects of slavery that 
it did so emasculate him. 

And, in passing, we may well bear testimony 
to the great work done especially by two men 
whose memories bear many a stain for their 
shares in the conflict between slavery and lib- 
erty : Clay, the Great Compromiser, and Web- 
ster, the Great Expounder of the Constitu- 
tion. In the gigantic struggle, the compro- 
mises all crumbled to dust : of the expositions, 
one proved inexpugnable, the assertion of na- 
tionality ; but the real work of these men, 
which went through the fire, was their creation 
of a love for the Union, and of a conviction of 
its excellence and its absolute necessity. The 
compromises in the Constitution had been made 
for union: the great compromises on the Mis- 
souri question, on the Tariff and Nullification, 
even those of 1850, had been made to save the 
Union, which was perpetually exalted and glo- 
rified, until men of the South yielded it unwill- 
ingly, and men of the North laid down their 
lives by thousands to save it. Garrison regard- 
ed the Union as the sole support of slavery: it 
proved to be exactly the opposite, the mighty 
engine of its destruction ; and all the bargain- 
ing of Clay and the truckling of Webster, in- 
stead of destroying the efficacy of their sub- 
stantial work, did but increase it. But it 
needed the War of the Secession over their 
graves to prove it. If a third name be added 
to these two, it must be that of Andrew Jack- 
son, their great political opponent... His fam- 
ous sentiment, “The Federal Union—it must 
and shall be preserved!” was a true battle- 
ery. The present writer has never liked either 
of these men; but the logic of history wrings 
from him this recognition of their lasting work. 

Is it not strange that the authors of these 
volumes give several pages to the defense of 
the Garrisonian disunionism, and try to prove 
it the only orthodoxy, the very ark of salva- 
tion ? 

« A new revolution was called for; and the only won- 
der is, not that Mr. Garrison was the first to proclaim 
it, but that he should have waited so long to perfect 
his doctrine of immediate emancipation by coupling it 
with an equally immediate policy of withdrawal from 
all part and parcel in the support of a blood-stained 


Government. In the domain of individual conscience, 
the suecess of both the doctrine and the policy was in- 
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stantaneous. Nothing more remained to extinguish ab- 
solutely the responsibility of the Garrisonian Abolition- 
ists for the enslavement of their countrymen. They 
alone of the entire population of the United States had 
washed their hands of slavery, historically and in time 
present. All other considerations yielded to 
this religious purification of themselves before their 
Creator” (III., 117). 

And so, forsooth, while these men held up 
to God their clean hands, helpless for any prac- 
tical work except to aid fugitives, and are glo- 
rified therefor, we must turn round to see “ the 
brave Lovejoy [who] gave his breast to the 
bullets of a mob”;* Birney and Allan, who 
fled from Alabama to save their lives; the 
dauntless Giddings, who went to Congress in 
risk of his life; Sumner, on whose devoted 
head were poured out murderously-ruffian 
blows; Whittier and Lowell, whose inspired 
pens moved thousands of hearts with sympa- 
thy and love of liberty ; and Chase, and Lea- 
vitt, and the other Lovejoy, and Goodell, and 
Smith, and thousands more, who spent and 
were spent in the noble cause,—these we are 
to see with hands foul with the blood of the 
slave, while really rending chains and _batter- 
ing down the doors of the prison-house ! Clean 
hands for disunionists only ! 

The authors add, «+ But anti-slavery disunion 
is seldom weighed in its own seales.” No won- 
der: the beam is ill-balanced, and the weights 
are false. It must be weighed in the scales of 
the general reason of mankind. It is vain in 
this day to talk of “ the unassailable logic of 
the Abolition position”; to claim that in some 
respects ‘its value cannot be overestimated,” 
and to boast that “in the desperate councils of 
the Slave Power, the hopes of peace through 
fresh compromises were dampened 
by the spectacle of this ‘saving remnant’ of 
irreconcilables whose leader was Garrison ”’ 
CIII., 119). 

The plain fact is that this Disunionism broke 
down Garrison’s influence and immensely dam- 
aged his work. His sincerity, his zeal, his 
self-sacrifice, his courage, his power as an ora- 
tor and a writer, his many lovable personal 
qualities, all these could not save his ship from 
foundering upon the steadfast rock of Northern 
faith in the Union of States and in the polit- 
ical methods of a free people, who are never 
exactly right, indeed, and can never hold up 
those boasted clean hands, but who have the 
virtue of forever becoming right. 

That the sons of Garrison, in writing their 
father’s life, should defend him as far as pos- 





* Emerson, Essay on Heroism. 





sible, is natural; that they should so pervert 
history as to exaggerate his importance in the 
great struggle, was to be expected; but that 
they should deform the whole third volume 
with glorification of his greatest mistake, is 
more than strange. After citing certain con- 
temptuous articles from Southern newspapers, 
of which Senator Hammond’s famous “ mud- 
sill” phrase was typical, they say: *“* How the 
love of Union on the part of the North ever 
survived such representative expressions of 
contempt and contumely as these must always 
remain a mystery ” (III., 435). To those who 


| grew up like most Americans, and like the 


old Abolitionists (non-Garrisonian, we mean), 
whose heads are gray with years, a fast-dimin- 
ishing band, there is no mystery at all. We 
used to answer such stuff by saying, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men of the South, this Union belongs to us, 
and to Liberty: if you don’t like our com- 
pany, you may go out of the house ; we stay.” 
While we were doing this, these younger men, 
one born in 1840 and the other in 1848, were 
growing up in an atmosphere of disunion, look- 
ing at the Constitution and the Union always 
through the belittling end of the spy-glass. In 
result, they appear as ill-qualified to judge of 
the sentiments of the American people and of 
the history of that time as is a Moslem Mool- 
lah to interpret the Epistle to the Galatians. 
There is a constant claim that great things 
were accomplished by the Garrisonian A boli- 
tionists, so that the South was especially afraid 
of them, as hinted in the passage quoted above, 
“the spectacle of this ‘saving remnant’ of 
irreconcilables whose leader was Garrison.” 
The very last paragraphs of Vol. III. repeat 
this extraordinary assumption. Who broke 
the “ covenant with Death and the agreement 
with Hell”? The writer says it was not done 
“by Northern manhood, conscience, church, 
and clergy,” “ but on the one hand by the sim- 
ple fidelity of a remnant pledged to eternal 
hostility to slavery wherever found and legal- 
ized, and to incessant agitation—on the other, 
by the sheer wickedness and dementia of the 
short-sighted Slave Power.” Everybody but 
these biographers sees that Northern manhood 
and conscience, long-suffering indeed, and slow 
to be stirred to violence, hoping and believing 
that discussion and truth would conquer all 
political evils, were the real power which the 
South found arrayed against it, and against 
which it revolted ; and church and clergy cer- 
tainly had an honorable part in the uprising. 
And it may be seen by reading the periodicals 
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of the time that nobody was caring for the 
**remnant,” or for what it was about. After 
having abused anti-slavery in polities and the 
Republican party to the utmost of his vast 
power of vituperation, and after having called 
Mr. Lincoln * this huckster in polities,” * this 
county-court advocate,” “the slave-hound of 
Illinois” (III., 503), Wendell Phillips had 
the impudence to turn round when Lincoln 
was elected, saying, “ For the first time in our 
history, the s/ave has chosen a President of 
the United States. . . . Lincoln is in place, 
Garrison in power” (IIL. 505). How does 
the world see it by this time ? 

It is pleasant to turn from this third volume, 
with its frequent lines of abuse (such as 8. S. 
Foster's declaration that ‘the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is worse than any brothel in the 
city of New York,” a favorite assertion of his), 
and with its faults in matters of fact and of 
reasoning, to the fourth volume. As soon as 
the Secession was assured and completed, Gar- 
rison found himself in harmony and commun- 
ion with most people about him. While they 
were getting hotter and angrier, he was grow- 
ing cooler. We heard a clergyman say that 
he shrank from the imprecatory psalms (the 
109th, for instance), until secession occurred, 
and then he found use for them. Most people 
then wanted Garrison to go on cursing the 
South. But Mr. Garrison, as a non-resistant 
and as a lover of peace, could no longer curse 
the slave-holders in the name of God, now that 
he saw “ the glory of the coming of the Lord” 
and “the fateful lightning of his terrible swift 
sword.” How different in tone is this: 

“Yet I pray you to remember that the slave-holders 
are just as merciful and forbearing as they can be in 
their situation—not a whit more brutal, bloody, satanic 


than they are obliged to be in the terrible exigencies in 
which, as slave-holders, they are placed. They are men 





of like passions with ourselves; they are of our common | 


country; and if we had been brought up in the midst of 
slavery, as they have been,—if we had our property in 
slaves, as they have,—if we had had the same training 


and education that they have received,—of course we | 
should have been just as much disposed to do all in our | 


power to support slavery, and to put down freedom, by 
the same atrocious acts, as themselves. But 
let us return them good for evil by seizing this oppor- 
tunity to deliver them from their deadliest curse; that 
is Christian” (IV., 32). 

While often finding fault with things done 
by Mr. Lincoln,—even to printing one of his 
orders between heavy black lines,—he opposed 
to one of Phillips’s fulminations sentences like 
this, all of them full of kind appreciation of 
the President's difficulties : 


“TI hold that it is not wise for us to be too microscopic 

in endeavoring to find disagreeable and annoying things, 
still less to assume that everything is waxing worse and 
worse, and that there is little or no hope. No! broaden 
your views; take a more philosophical grasp of the great 
question. I do not know that some margin of 
allowance may not be made even for the Administra- 
tion. I would rather be over-magnanimous than want- 
ing in justice ” (IV., 44). 
Then he imagines a conference with Lincoln, 
and puts in his mouth a shrewd defense of his 
course. Ah! if he had always shown such a 
generous appreciation of the motives and acts 
of others, how strongly and gladly should we 
praise him! But perhaps it was needful that 
he should be fierce and uncompromising, to do 
his work. 

This last volume shows Garrison at his 
best, with the great object of his life accom- 
plished, with respect and honor yielded him, 
and with full and sympathetic recognition of 
his sacrifices and labors. His journey to 
Charleston to be present at the raising of the 
flag anew over the ruins of Sumter, his with- 
drawing from the Anti-Slavery Society, his 
closing the publication of «The Liberator,” 
and the making up of the national testimonial 
to support his declining years,—all these make 
very interesting chapters. We find the chap- 
ter on “ Inner Traits” well told and delight- 
ful; it is written with the affection of sous, but 





| with perfect good taste. 


With respect to the value of the book as a 
contribution to the history of our country in 
the period of about fifty-five years which Gar- 
rison’s active life covers, we must give it high 
rank. However sharply we may have spoken 
of some opinions and views, it is all written 
with a charming frankness and honesty, and 
with a wonderful skill in making. it useful to 
the student. Its index of seventy-seven pages, 
in fine type, shows the drudgery of indexing 
raised to an art. One notable feature of it is, 
that with every personal name there is given, 
if possible, the date of the person’s birth and 
death, and sometimes other data of interest ; 
we counted about 170 names so treated in A 
and B alone. 

Nor should we forget to renew our praise of 
the printers for the beauty and accuracy of 
their work, and of the publishers for the dress 
they have given these beautiful volumes. We 
turn to take one look more at the portrait that 
faces the title-page of the last volume, and 
gives us the impression of a lovely and loving 
old age, worthy of honor and full of peace. 

SAMUEL WILLARD. 
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RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 
‘Speak good words! much misgiving faltered I. 
‘**Good words, the best, Balaustion! He is crowned, 

Gene with his Attic ivy home to feast, 
Since Aischulos required companionship.” 

The death of Robert Browning will recall 
to many the noble scene in “ Aristophanes’ 
Apology” which describes the death of Eurip- 
ides, and which, mutatis mutandis, echoes so 
much of our own feeling in the present bereave- 
ment. On the one hand, there is the inevitable 
sorrow that a great spirit has departed this 
life, intensified, in the case of Mr. Browning, 
by the thought that not only is an individual 
account closed by his death, but that we are 
brought by it a long step nearer to the close 
of an epoch in English poetry—and that epoch 
second only to the great Elizabethan one. On 
the other hand, there is a deep sense of satis- 
faction that his death has left no promise unful- 
filled, that life has granted him an achievement 
adequate to his aim, and that, to recur to the 
scene already mentioned,— 


** As he willed, he worked : 
And, as he worked, he wanted not, be sure, 
Triumph his whole life through, submitting work 
To work’s right judges, never to the wrong, 
To competency, not ineptitude.” 





There are many who, in their adaptation to 
present circumstances of the lines which we 
have placed at the head of this article, would 
substitute for the name of Aschylus that of 
Shakespeare. To associate the name of Mr. 
Browning with that of Shakespeare does not 
seem to us warranted by the genius of the 


* AsOLANDO: FANcriEs AND Facts. By Robert Browning. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

DEMETER AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son, D.C.L., P.L. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

WynpxHam Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In THE GARDEN OF DreAms. Lyrics and Sonnets. By 
Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Tue HermitaGE AND LATER Poems. By Edward Row- 
land Sill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Lake Lyrics AND OTHER PorEms. By William Wilfred 
Campbell. St. John, N. B.: J. & A. MeMillan. 
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By William Cranston | PU™ .~ s . 
hibits the objectionable features of his work, 


former poet. He is akin to Shakespeare in 
the possession of the dramatic instinct, but 
wholly unlike him in his mode of expression 
and in his envisagement of life and its perplex- 
ities. In the matter of expression, Lord Tenny- 
son is far more truly Shakespearean than Mr. 
Browning can be said ever to have been ; in fact, 
few stronger contrasts are offered by poetry 
than that between Shakespeare’s divinely har- 
monious speech and Mr. Browning’s always 
rugged and generally uncouth discourse. As 
for the philosophical substance of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry, an invincible optimism ever pro- 
tected from his siege the most secret recesses 
of the soul. The spirit in which the closing 
scene of “ Lear” was conceived could not be 
his, nor his the prophetic vision of the essential 
unreality of things granted to Prospero in 
«The Tempest.”” To Mr. Browning the world 
was very real indeed: very much a matter of 
sense and perception. It was, to our mind, a 
truer discernment that impelled Landor to ad- 
dress his friend in these terms : 


oe 


Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walked along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 
So varied in discourse.” 
Mr. Browning’s attitude towards men and 
things has always seemed to us much like that 
of the father of English poetry. The vast dif- 
ference between what the two men have to say 
is, after all, accounted for by the difference 
between the ages which they looked upon. 
Time is not likely to deal gently with Mr. 
Browning’s work. As long as the Browning 
societies continue to exist, complete editions 
will doubtless be in a certain demand, and his 
most shapeless and enigmatical work will not 
be without readers. Then, a great deal of 
this work, which must be “ caviare to the gen- 
eral,” will live in the estimation of the spec- 
ialist—the classical student, the historian, and 
the artist—to whom it is really addressed, and 
who finds it intelligible enough. But the stu- 
dent of literature for its own sake, the lover 
of poetry pure and simple, will be content to 
leave most of the volumes unread, still holding 
Browning to be a great poet by virtue of the 
« Men and Women,” and the dramatic scenes, 
lyrics, and idyls. The recently published vol- 
ume, “ Asolando, Fancies and Facts,” will not 
be counted by such a reader among his treas- 
ures. Like nearly all that Mr. Browning has 
published during the past fifteen years, it ex- 
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with but little of its meridian power and beauty. 
There are some thirty short pieces, altogether, 
and no one of them fastens upon the memory. 
They reveal the kindly sagacious old man, of 
wide knowledge and healthy interest in life, 
but only here and there the poet. It would 
be a pity, upon this occasion, to associate any 
of these poems with the noble memory of the 
dead master, when so many examples of his 
really great work throng unbidden upon the 
mind at the thought of his death. 

With Lord Tennyson's new volume the case 
is different. Here we have work in all the great 
poet's different manners, and, with hardly an 
exception, the work deserves to rank with the 
best. The production of such work as this 
volume contains, at so advanced an age, is, we 
believe, unparalleled in English literature. We 
must look to Goethe and Hugo for its like. 
The idyl of ** Demeter and Persephone” at 
once takes its place, not only with the + Tire- 
sias” of a few years ago, but with the + Titho- 
nus’ and the « Ulysses” of the poet’s golden 
prime, if any period may be so designated in 
the case of a poet who has been uninterrupt- 
edly writing masterpieces for over half a cen- 
tury. How Tennysonian, in the noblest sense, 
is this vision of a new order of things, which 
brings the poem to a close : 

“ Yet I, Earth-Goddess, am but ill-content 

With them, who still are highest. Those gray heads, 

What meant they by their * Fate beyond the Fates’ 

But younger kindlier Gods to bear us down, 

As we bore down the Gods before us? Gods, 

To quench, not hurl, the thunderbolt ; to stay, 

Not spread, the plague, the famine ; Gods indeed, 

To send the noon into the night. and break 

The sunless halls of Hades into Heaven? 

Till thy dark lord accept and love the Sun, 

And all the Shadow die into the Light, 

When thou shalt dwell the whole bright year with me, 

And souls of men, who grew beyond their race, 

And made themselves as Gods against the fear 

Of Death and Hell; and thou that hast from men, 

As Queen of Death, that worship which is Fear, 

Henceforth, as having risen from. out the Dead, 

Shalt ever send thy life along with mine 

From buried grain thro’ springing blade, and bless 

Their garner’d Autumn also, reap with me, 

Earth-mother, in the harvest hymns of Earth 

The worship which is Love, and see no more 

The Stone, the Wheel, the dimly-glimmering lawns 

Of that Elysium, all the hateful fires 

Of torment, and the shadowy warrior glide 

Along the silent field of Asphodel.”* 

Over most of these new poems we must has- 
tily pass. The Jubilee Ode is the only piece 


in which the poet writes as the Laureate. The 
personal poems addressed to Professor Jebb, 
to Ward, to Mary Boyle, the early, and W. 
G. Palgrave, the later friend of the writer, are | 
exquisite examples of congratulatory or com- | 
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memorative verse. “QOwd Roi” is a story in 
Lincolnshire dialect, certainly the equal of any 
of the poet’s previous experiments in this man- 
ner. “The Ring” and « Romney’s Remorse” 
are two rather long poems with stories to tell, 
the latter of the two having the dramatic force 
of Browning, with the grace of form'to which 


Browning rarely attained. Such beautiful 
poems as * The Progress of Spring,” “ Merlin 


and the Gleam,” and *« Far—Far—Away” may 
but be mentioned here, although each is a lyric 
marvel. **Vastness” has been published before, 
and now deepens the impression it first made. 
The same thing may be said of + The Thros- 
tle,” whose melody is simply bewitching. 

To three of the poems we must give more 
than a passing reference. The one entitled 
* By an Evolutionist” shows us that the poet 
has made his own the aim of his Ulysses— 


‘To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 


An English writer in + The Athenzeum” (pre- 
sumably Mr. Theodore Watts) has furnished 
so apt a commentary on this remarkable poem 
that we must make use of it here. He says: 


“In a certain sense, the most important poem in the 
volume is the one called ‘By an Evolutionist,’ where 
the only famous poet who has given attention to the 
movements of modern science confronts boldly at last 
what they will all have to confront by and by, the new 
cosmogony of growth. Many of the readers of this 
poem will recall the terrible shock the doctrine that 
man was descended from the brutes gave to all of us. 
It had the fascination of a horrible repulsion. It seemed 
to mock at poetry, mock at art, mock at the charm of 
womanhood, mock at religion, mock at everything that 
the idealist’s soul had previously cherished. There 
seemed to be no possibility of reconciling idealism with 
such a hideous reality as this. Thousands of thinkers 
passed through this ordeal. The refusal to accept the 
inevitable destroyed Carlyle as a thinker, and destroyed 
Browning, and many another. And yet it has to be 
accepted, and idealism has to be reconciled to it. How 
Lord Tennyson strove with it is seen in many a poem, 
from ‘In Memoriam’ down to the poem called ‘ Par- 
nassus’ in this volume, where the Muses are depicted 
as overshadowed by Astronomy and Geology.” 


And _ now for the first and last quatrains of 
the poem in question, which are all that we 
have space for: 
“The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said, ‘Am I your debtor?’ 
And the Lord— * Not yet, but make it as clean as you ean, 
And then I will let you a better.’ 
* * * . * * 
‘**T have climbed to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in 
the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a 
low desire ; 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at 
last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of 
a height that is higher.” 
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The two other poems to which special refer- 
ence must be made are those that open and 
close the volume. The former, dedicated to 
Lord Dufferin, is a tribute of thanks to the 
Indian Viceroy for his kindness to Lionel Ten- 
nyson, the son of the poet, who died on his 
way home from India. The verses are in the 
measure of “In Memoriam,” and open with 
this stately stanza: 

‘** At times our Britain cannot rest, 
At times her steps are swift and rash ; 
She moving, at her girdle clash 
The golden keys of East and West.” 
The following verses, as beautiful as any of 
‘In Memoriam,” tell of the lost son and of his 
debt to the Dufferins : 
‘** A soul that, watch’d from earliest youth, 
And on thro’ many a brightening year, 


Had never swerved for craft or fear, 
By one side-path, from simple truth ; 


‘Who might have chased and claspt Renown 
And caught her chaplet here—and there 
In haunts of jungle-poisoned air 
The flame of life went wavering down ; 


‘* But ere he left your fatal shore, 
And lay on that funereal boat, 
Dying, ‘ Unspeakable,’ he wrote, 
‘Their kindness,’ and he wrote no more.” 
It would seem that the utmost possibilities of 
the English tongue for pathetic expression were 
reached in these lines, but the closing poem of 
the volume shows that the poet can surpass 
even himself. Ié is hardly rash to say that our 
whole literature contains nothing more beauti- 
ful in its pathos than the verses entitled + Cross- 
ing the Bar.” 
** Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


‘** But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


** Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


‘For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
1 hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 
In the presence of such poetry, criticism must 
give place to reverence. 
crowned his work with such a swan-song as 
this? It comes to us with the impressiveness 
and sanctity of a benediction, flooding all the 
soul with peace. 
In the poetic art of the cameo or the intag- 
lio, Mr. Aldrich is a past master; it has re- 


What poet ever | 





mained for his later years to attempt the larger 
art of the epic,—for an epic, or something like 
one, his poem of “ Wyndham Towers” must 
be called. It tells a grim Elizabethan legend 
of two brothers, at feud with one another for 
the love of a girl, who both met their death on 
the same night—the one at his brother’s mur- 
derous hands, the slayer at the hands of a fate 
which imprisoned him, living, in the tomb of 
his victim. The story is told in blank verse 
which bears the marks of careful elaboration 
and of a conscientious study of the great Eliza- 
bethan models of that form of composition. 
An occasional verse, such as this,— 
** Poet, soldier, courtier, "twas the mode,” 
or this,— 
‘“* Tis said the Malays have an arrow steeped,”’ 


must be pronounced faulty; but the poem, as 
a whole, is remarkably correct as to form, as 
well as endowed with picturesque and imagin- 
ative qualities of a high order. Then, there 
are occasionally lines that dimly recall familiar 
passages of English poetry. There is at least 
a suggestion of Keats in 
**O for a cavern in deep-bowelled earth,”’ 


and of Tennyson in the couplet, 
‘* Made Shakespeare, Rawleigh, Grenvile, Oxenham, 
And set them stars in the fore-front of Time. 
There is a suggestion, too, in this,— 
** Quick, ere the dusky petals of the night, 
Unclosing, bare the fiery heart of dawn.” 
But such suggestions are perhaps inevitable in 
any poem written by a modern, with all the past 
tradition of English poetry lying, more or less 
unconsciously, in his memory. We quote the 
following as an illustration of Mr. Aldrich’s 
verse at its best: 
‘“* Her gray scarred sire 
Had for cloth-doublet changed the steel cuirass, 
The sword for gardener’s fork, and so henceforth 
In the mild autumn and sundown of life, 
Moving erect among his curves and squares 
Of lily, rose, and purple flower-de-luce, 
Set none but harmless squadrons in the field— 
Save now and then at tavern, where he posed, 
Tankard in hand and prattling of old days, 
A white-mustached epitome of wars.” 
“Wyndham Towers” is a poem that appeals 
very strongly to the cultured taste and the po- 
etical sensibilities, and shows us, among other 
things, that the great art of blank verse is not 
yet a lost one. It is a work distinctly credit- 
able, not only to Mr. Aldrich himself, but to 
American literature. 

A far-off echo of Rossetti, a somewhat closer 
reflection of the mood and manner of the blind 
younger poet, Rossetti’s disciple, to whose mem- 
ory these verses are dedicated, appeals to us in 
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Mrs. Moulton’s new volume. We quote the 
octave of a sonnet entitled « An Open Door ”: 
“* That longed-for door stood open, and he passed 
On through the star-sown fields of light, and stayed 
Before its threshold, glad and unafraid. 
Since all that Life or Death could do at last 
Was over, and the hour so long forecast 
Had brought his footsteps thither. Undismayed 
He entered. Were his lips on her lips laid ? 

God knows. They met, and their new day was vast.” 
This is the peculiar note of pathos to which 
Marston has accustomed us, with at least a 
suggestion of the ampler passion of his master. 
The weakness of the last line, which allows the 
exigencies of rhyme to appear a little too prom- 
inently, is characteristic of many of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s lyries and sonnets, which are, on the 
whole, admirable in their conception and ex- 
pression. Here is a fragment of a lyric that 
recalls Marston even more forcibly : 

** Pale in the pallid moonlight, 
White as the rose on her breast, 


She stood in the fair Rose-garden 
With her shy young love confessed. 


** The roses climbed to kiss her, 
The violets, purple and sweet, 
Breathed their despair in the fragrance 
That bathed her beautiful feet. 


“She stood there, stately and slender, 
Gold hair on her shoulders shed, 

Clothed all in white, like the visions 

When the living behold the dead. 


“There, with her lover beside her, 
With life and with love she thrilled— 
What mattered the world’s wide sorrow 
To her with her joy fulfilled ?”’ 
The verse of this volume is tender and grace- 
ful from first to last. The sonnet form is that 
most frequently made use of, and so skilfully 
as to attract attention even in these days of 
good sonnet-workmanship. The volume closes 
with a cluster of rondels, rondeaux, and trio- 
lets, which are as pretty as those forms of 
verse ought to be. There is possibly a little 
incongruity in addressing a rondel to our sim- 
ple Quaker poet, but the compliment paid is 
one that Mr. Whittier will know how to appre- 
ciate, and then Mr. Swinburne has shown us 
that the rondel may be used for almost any 
purpose. 

«The Hermitage, and Later Poems,” by Mr. 
Edward Rowland Sill, is a companion volume 
to that published just after Mr. Sill’s death. 
More than one-half of the volume is taken up 
by the titular poem, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1867, and which shows the poetic 
instinct but the inexperienced hand. There is 
in this poem much of the felicity of expression 
and all of the serious purpose of the writer's 
later work ; but the occasional lapses into un- 





poetical speech, and the lack of that concen- 
tration of thought of which Mr. Sill afterward 
became a master, show how much the writer 
had yet to learn of his art. The miscellaneous 
poems of a later date are better, but in read- 
ing them one realizes that Mr. Sill’s best work 
was all picked out for the earlier volume. 

Mr. William Wilfred Campbell is a new- 
comer in the group of young Canadian poets 
to which we have formerly called attention in 
connection with the work of Professor C. G. 
D. Roberts and Mr. Archibald Lampmann. 
Mr. Campbell sings fluently, and with feeling, 
of the lake region and of the aspects of nature 
in the northern wilds. His verse is somewhat 
lacking in finish, but evinces a deep and true 
poetical sympathy with nature, and occasion- 
ally produces a pure and sustained lyric note. 

* To offer poetry for poetry’s sake ”—this 
is the avowed object of Mr. Palgrave in his 
** Treasury of Sacred Song.” That the editor 
of « The Golden Treasury” may be trusted to 
successfully carry out such an object is a fore- 
gone conclusion. This little volume, with its 
423 examples of the poetry of devotion, is a 
worthy representative of that portion of our 
literature with which it deals. Extending from 
Dunbar’s “ Christ’s Nativity” to the selection 
of lyrics by Lord Tennyson, its range is the 
range of the whole of English poetry, and the 
exquisite taste of the editor has excluded from 
his selection everything that is meretricious or 
vulgar. Everything about the book is admir- 
able: its beautiful typography and its half- 
vellum binding, its characteristic preface and 
its critical and biographical notes, its choice of 
material and its chronological arrangement. 
All of the old favorites are here, and many 
comparatively unknown pieces of great beauty. 
We note with particular pleasure the ample 
representation given to Henry Vaughan and to 
John Henry Newman. If we could have wished 
for anything more than is given, it would have 
been for a larger selection from Miss Christina 
Rossetti, the devotional poet pur excellence of 
our time. Herbert, of course, and Kerr and 
Keble and Heber and Bonar and Faber are 
all well represented, and a hundred or more 
of other writers. 

The pretty volumes of selections from the 
poetry of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, published 
a year or more ago, seem to have been success- 
ful, for we now have similar volumes from 
Tennyson and Longfellow added to the series, 
to which has been given the name of “ The 
Dollar Classics.” The white and olive-green 
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cloth in which these books are bound is very 
neat, and their typography is in the very best 
of taste. The Tennyson volume gives us “ in- 
terludes, lyrics, and idyls,” including the songs 
from “ The Princess” and “ Idyls of the King,” 
such favorite poems as “ Godiva,” “Sir Gala- 
had,” and « The Beggar Maid,” and such mas- 
terpieces as ‘“ Ulysses,” “ Tithonus,” and the 
‘Morte d’Arthur.” We also note the inclu- 
sion of both “ Locksley Halls.” Of course, we 
would like to have more than is provided, but 
the volumes contain all that the limits of the 
series will allow. The Longfeliow volume is 
made up of “ ballads, lyrics, and sonnets,” 
and includes nearly all the old familiar pieces. 
But it is like turning from wine to water to 
take up the best that Longfellow has to offer, 
after reading from the divine pages of the 
Laureate. 

The Middle High German epic of “Gudrun,” 
which dates from about 1210, and which is only 
second in importance, in medizeval German lit- 
erature, to the « Nibelungenlied,” whose com- 
position but just preceded it, has been trans- 
lated into metrical English by Miss Mary Pick- 
ering Nichols; and the translation is beauti- 
fully printed in a volume adorned with head 
and tail pieces from early German books, and 
a fac-simile of a page of the Ambrasian manu- 
script of the poem, the only original manuscript 
known to exist. The translation has been made 
from Bartsch’s Leipzig edition of 1874, and 
gives the entire thirty-two songs into which the 
poem is divided, We select a stanza of the 
translation at random: 


** Now in the land of Normandy the tale was widely told 
That never fairer maiden did any man behold 
Than was King Hettel’s daughter, Gu-drun, the high- 
born lady. 
A king, whose name was Hartmut, 
his love, 


to her then turned 
to woo her ready!” 


The translator has certainly made a notable 
addition to the library of English versions of 
the monuments of other literatures. 

Mr. William Cranston Lawton has done a 
real service to literature in his translation, with 
its suggestive commentary, of the « Alkestis,” 
** Medea,” and “ Hippolytos” of Euripides. 
The number of the extant dramas of this poet, 
so much greater than that in the case of either 
4Eschylus or Sophocles, and the tendency of crit- 
icism, from Aristophanes downward, to speak 
slightingly of Euripides as the poet of the de- 
cadence, has caused him to be unduly neglected 
by the translator. The modern reader who 
does not know Greek can, it is true, read the 





whole of Euripides in the masterly French ver- 
sion of M. Leconte de Lisle; but no adequate 
English version of any of the plays has been 
placed at his disposal until the present time, 
with the exception of Mr. Browning’s marvel- 
lous transcriptions from the “ Alkestis” and 
the “ Herakles.” But even Mr. Browning’s 
magnificent performance is, in the case of the 
“ Alkestis,” incomplete, and so Mr. Lawton’s 
translation of this play is not wholly a work 
of supererogation, while the two other plays in- 
cluded in the present volume are properly pre- 
sented to English readers for the first time. 
Mr. Lawton proposes to issue further volumes 
of this character, if the reception of this one 
shall encourage him so to do, which it certainly 
will if it is in any way proportional to the mer- 
its of the volume now published. 


Wituram Morton Payne. 








THE NEW BIOLOGICAL METHOD IN TEACH- 
ING PHYSIOLOGY.* 





Though the evidence from physiology in 
favor of the doctrine of organic evolution is 
by no means a small contribution to the bulk 
of evidence in the case, physiologists in gen- 
eral seem to have given but slight attention to 
the bearing of physiological data upon the evo- 
lution doctrine, and to have derived but slight 
assistance from its application in their teach- 
ings. The science of morphology has been 
immensely benefited by the use of the hypoth- 
esis, both because it has led research into many 
new and hitherto unsuspected avenues, and 
because these have led to many new discov- 
eries. If the evolution hypothesis be correct, 
and the multicellular higher organisms are the 
descendants of unicellular lower ones, whose 
primitive functions have been specialized in 
various directions with heightened precision of 
performance and more perfect adaptation of 
form, then we must regard the cells as the 
units of physiological action and trace all ac- 
tivities back to them. Physiological differen- 
tiation always precedes morphological, as_ is 
abundantly shown in the muscular and nervous 
functions of coelenterates, in which distinct 
tissues, muscular and nervous, are not to be 
found. And yet, morphologists have pushed 
the studies of the cell much harder than the 
physiologists, and have now a distinct company 
—the cytologists—interested in cell morphol- 
ogy ; so that students from the start are forced 
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to regard the cell as the unit of structure, while 
the physiologist is much less forced to realize 
that the cell is also the unit of physiological 
activity. 

The science of biology to-day accepts the 
Darwinian hypothesis in some form, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that physiology can be 
guided, in research and to results, much as 
morphology has been, if this doctrine is relied 
upon as a working hypothesis. Hence, when- 
ever a new contribution in the ranks of text- 
books in this department appears, which em- 
phasizes the cell doctrine and keeps the facts 
of cell-life constantly before the reader, we feel 
that the book is timely. Professor Mills, in 
his * Animal Physiology,” declares his guid- 
ing purpose in the words : 

« The student of physiology who proceeds scientifically 
must endeavor, in investigating the functions of each 
organ, to learn the exact behavior of each cell as deter- 
mined by its own inherent tendencies and modified by 
the action of neighboring cells.” 

Our present conception of an organ likens 
it to a colony of individuals of various occupa- 
tions, who react upon each other; and of its 
work as the product of joint activities, both 
principal and subordinate. And we further 
conceive of the various organs as in mutual 
relations in all parts of the body, so that an 


operation of any organ at any moment is re- | 


garded as being the algebraic sum of innumer- 
able reactions both within and without the or- 
gan in question. Professor Mills’s work has 
the further merit of keeping this view of the 
mode of physiological action constantly before 
the student. Thus, on page 517, referring to 
cerebral function, we read : 


«“ The functional capacity of the individual elements, 
especially of the cortical cells, both as the result of in- 
nate inherited powers and as altered by education, is of 
course of great importance. By education we mean 
all those influences that have been brought to bear upon 
these cells from without. It must be clear 
that what any set of cells can accomplish must depend 
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upon their capacity to appropriate nourishment, which 


will be modified by blood supply, the behavior of se- 
ereting organs, ete. In a word, the intellectual are de- 
pendent on a great variety of factors. The brain and 
other parts are so mutually related that they cannot be 
understood by any isolated consideration of one or the 
other.” 


The highest performance that can be expected 
from the animal, with the largest number of 
favorable factors, is this algebraic total; and 


history, studied through paleontology, wonder- | 


fully bears this out, as when we look at the 
race between the reptile and the bird on the 
one hand, or the reptile and the mammal on 
the other. 
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A third qualification entitles Prof. Mills’s 
book to the very thoughtful attention of read- 
ers and teachers. The conclusions throughout 
are based on data which are brought before 
the reader, the evidence and inferences from 
it are thus considered, and the experimental 
method thoroughly illustrated. This we re- 
gard as of the greatest importance in general, 
and in physiology for the medical student in 
particular. We go so far as to deny that any 
positive value attaches to any barren verbal 
information in any department ; but however 
that may be, we contend that in all practice in 
the class-room the student shall base his asser- 
tions upon experimental data. These data 
should, so far as possible, be the results of ac- 
tual experiment ; and our author is very ingen- 
ious and suggestive in his directions for self- 
experimentation. When the experiments can- 
not be performed, they can be described, and 
the results studied and inductions formed from 
them. To the medical student, as remarked 
above, this method is of very great import- 
ance; for he will have very many opportuni- 
ties as a practitioner of observing facts, and 
will be guided to safe inductive conclusions. 
This does not mean that the medical practi- 
tioner should venture into unknown grounds, 
inspired by his love of discovery, or * try ex- 
periments ” upon his patients ; and yet in truth 
every new case is a possible revelation to the 
careful student. When the practice of medi- 
cine becomes a careful and intelligent diagno- 
sis of the conditions and the application of the 
specific remedy needed to bring about the cor- 
rect healthy balance, we poor suffering patients 
will be delivered from the hands of guessers 
and come under the care of those who under- 
stand our case. There is vast ground for hope 
from the medical education of to-day, both for 
improved treatment and progress in new meth- 
ods of combating disease. 

While we thus commend the point of view 
of Professor Mills as likely to advance the 
cause of sound learning, we do not unhesitat- 
ingly commend his departure from the custom- 
ary method of dividing the whole subject into 
chapters, each of which treats of one topic. 
This plan has the disadvantage of leaving the 
unguarded student with the notion of the inde- 
pendence of each subject ; but it has great ad- 
vantages in favor of clearness of analysis of 
the subject matter. In the practical operation 


of educational methods, the teacher must insist 
that the pupil shall keep before him a clear 
_ analysis of a complex subject, and a due ap- 
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We regard this requirement as imperative, 
both for correct grasp of any subject and for 
formation of careful mental habit. Believing 
as we do in the supreme importance of a correct 
apprehension of all the factors of a complex 
whole, we cannot afford to permit the student 
to fall into any confusion upon the various 
events in any organ’s activity. Thus, in his 
treatment of the subject of digestion the au- 
thor considers under one head all the digestive 
juices, under another secretion as a physiolog- 
ical process, then the movements of digestive 
organs, then the removal of products, and fol- 
lowing this the changes produced in food in 
the alimentary canal. A sufficient account of 
stomach physiology will require notice of the 
chemical and mechanical condition of the food 
as it enters that organ; the changes, chemical 
and mechanical, produced by the gastric fluids ; 
the history of these fluids; their source and 
the conditions of their production ; the origin 
of movements of the stomach wall, causing 
mixture of gastric fluids and the food ; the re- 
moval of the contents of the stomach, partly 
by absorption, partly by passage to the small 
intestine. The student can collate these facts 
from Professor Mills’s account, but they are 
scattered over seventy-five pages and mixed 
with details of the physiology of other organs, 
so that only a skilful student could compile 
them. An anatomical analysis of the members 
of any part—as, for instance, the stomach— 
followed by a full discussion of the work of 
each, would make possible a picture of the ac- 
tivity of the organ at any point in the digest- 
ive process. This mode of treatment need not 
detract from the conception of parts as interde- 
pendent, but rather this interdependence must 
be taken into account to explain the work of the 
various structural elements. Stomach physiol- 


ogy will thus include the examination of vascu- | yided for us. The Diary, in its original form, 


lar and muscular as well as glandular activity, 


and the work of its related organs, the mouth | 


and the small intestine. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the method of treating the whole 
digestive process as one process, and tracing 
each portion of the whole process through its 
history in each organ, presents the connection 
of the steps in the whole process very forcibly. 


logical process, the whole of digestive secretion 


can well be treated together ; and yet this gen- | cation, and at seventeen years of age began his 


eral physiology of secretion, we think, can bet- 


glandular metabolism, and the special gland 
physiology of separate organs be treated in 
chapters on the special physiology of those 


| organs. 


In details, we can give the work our very 
heartiest approval. Professor Mills is very 
well known to biologists as a student of untir- 
ing activity in physiological research, and one 
who has contributed many new and interesting 
discoveries to the science. In every respect his 


_ work is brought down to date, and is thoroughly 





_down” might have been judicious. 


trustworthy. Very few errors seem to have 
gotten into the text, whether of mere typo- 
graphical nature or of statement. The work 
is throughout elear and intelligible. In many 
places very much condensed, it is yet nowhere 
obscure. A wonderful amount of information 
has been placed in the volume of 700 pages— 
much more than in any other text-book of its 
size. The work makes much of comparative 
physiology, a practice followed in Milne Ed- 
wards’s treatise, and in the work by Dr. Car- 
penter modelled after that of the French zo6l- 
ogist, but little employed by most text-book 
writers. The volume is superbly illustrated, 
the resources of the Messrs. Appleton, from 
their very numerous scientific publications, en- 
nabling them to illustrate a very great range 


of subjects. Henry L. Osporn. 


A KNICKERBOCKER DIARIST.* 





At first glance, the two handsome volumes 
devoted to « The Diary of Philip Hone” seem 
to be, like Falstaff, + out of all reasonable com- 
pass”; and one is inclined to charge the ed- 
itor, Mr. Bayard Tuckerman, with inconsid- 
erateness. Mr. Hone’s claim as a diarist 
to so large a share of our attention is, how- 
ever, largely justified by the very considerable 
amount of useful and amusing matter he pro- 


comprises, we are told, “twenty-eight quarto 
volumes, closely written on both sides of the 
page”; and although Mr. Tuckerman gives us 
in the present work only a quarter of this Gar- 
gantuan performance, a little further * boiling- 
A word 


_ about the author and a glance at his pages may 


. . . | 
ter include the consideration of all glandular 


activity and be treated at the same time with 


| Portrait. 


. ; , 'Y- not prove unacceptable to the reader. 
Thus, in the question of secretion as a physio- | 


Mr. Hone’s dates are 1780-1851. Born in 


New York, he received a common-school edu- 


* THE DIARY OF Pur Hone. ‘Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Bayard Tuckerman. In two volumes. With 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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mercantile career as clerk to his brother, an 
auctioneer employed in selling the cargoes 
brought to the port of New York by the fleet 
of American merchantmen. In 1799 he be- 
came a partner in the firm, and in 1820 was 
enabled to retire from business with a fortune 
then considered very large. The leisure thus 
honorably earned was spent in a way that 
shows Mr. Hone to have been a man of refine- 
ment and good sense; but one does not find 
that he either coveted or merited any special 
eminence. From 1824 to 1826 he was assist- 
ant alderman ; he served one term—very cred- 
itably—as mayor, and was defeated later on in 
a state senatorial contest. He was a Whig, 
and claims the distinction of having been the 
first to apply that designation to his party. 
The astonishing number of corporations—char- 
itable, social, and mercantile—with which he 
was prominently connected testifies to his pop- 
ularity and integrity; and Mr. Tuckerman as- 
sures us that, through his devotion to the du- 
ties thus entailed upon him, Mr. Hone lost a 
great many good dinners—a serious matter to 
one who was something of a bon-virant. We 
do not find, however, that the martyr’s role 
was, in general, to his liking. He was em- 
phatically a man who loved a quiet life, and 
who was not unwilling to secure present tran- 
quillity even at the expense of political princi- 
ple. Toward the vital issues of the day—slav- 
ery and its attendant questions—his attitude 
was as unheroic as that of the mass of his 
party. Harried on the one hand by the Abo- 
litionists—who would despoil him of his ease 
—and on the other by the slave-holders—who 
shocked his conscience — Mr. Hone pathetic- 
ally cried, * A plague o’ both your houses!” 
Though he foresaw that the Gordian knot must 
sooner or later be cut by the sword of civil 
war, he was only anxious to postpone the cut- 
ting. The men who resolved to undertake the 
task themselves, rather than to bequeath it to 
posterity, were, in his eyes, fanaties who would 
* bring destruction upon their own heads, and 
civil war into the bosom of our hitherto happy 
country.” As a hater, Mr. Hone would have 
pleased Dr. Johnson. He hated an Abolition- 
ist, he hated a Pro-Slavery man, he hated the 
elder Bennett, and he hated President Jackson 
more than all three together. Jackson’s oppo- 
sition to the National Bank—a policy which 
Mr. Hone held responsible for the most widely 
divergent evils—is the King Charles's head of 
his memorial. 

It was in 1827, at the close of his mayor- 





| he is at his worst. 
_ may be subjoined. 
_ having reached New York on a wet day, Mr. 


alty, that Mr. Hone formed the momentous 
resolve of keeping a record of passing events 
—rather as a means of handy reference than 
as a literary pursuit. The occupation seems 
to have had a fatal fascination for him. It is 
the familiar story of a practice harmless in its 
inception growing imperceptibly inte a habit 
overmastering in its strength and grave in its 
results. In less than a year—as Mr. Tucker- 
man tells us—Mr. Hone “found that he had 
only to go a step further to convert his com- 
mon-place book into a diary”; and one is not 
surprised to read, soon after, that “the keep- 
ing of the diary became a rooted habit ; so that 
when infirmity had curtailed other occupations, 
he adhered to this one almost to the day of his 
death.” The logical result and outcome was, 
of course, the “twenty-eight quarto volumes, 
closely written on both sides of the page.” 
Mr. Hone’s house was one of the social cen- 
tres of New York; as a host, its master was 
widely popular ; the leading literary, political, 
and artistic lights of the time,—Clay, Webster, 
Irving, Charles Dickens, Charles and Fanny 
Kemble,—were glad to “stretch their legs [I 
beg Miss Kemble’s pardon] under his mahog- 
any”; and it is aggravating to find a host, so 
generous to his contemporaries, serving up for 
us in his diary such Barmecide feasts as this : 
“The following gentlemen dined with us; it was a 
very pleasant party, as might be expected from such 
material: Charles Kean, Lieutenant-Governor Bradish, 
Hon. Richard Bayard, Hon. Ogden Hoffman,”— 
and so on to the close of the entry. The rec- 
ords of these symposia are too often confined 
to the guest-lists, and these our editor, whose 
ways are sometimes inscrutable, gives us en- 
tire. Surely, one may be pardoned for com- 
plaining of Mr. Hone when he tells us how 
eloquent, how “full of anecdote and pleasant 
gossip,” Mr. Webster was; how witty, spark- 
ling, satirical, instructive, Mr. Clay, Mr. Dick- 
ens, Mr. Irving, Lord Morpeth, were,—and 
then keeps all the good things to himself. Of 


| Mr. Hone’s own conversational good things, 


however, we have a number of specimens in 
the Diary, and it must be confessed they give 
one rather a poor opinion of his gifts in that 
way. His favorite form of witticism seems to 
have been the pun—and it is as a punster that 
A specimen pun or two 
Ex-President Van Buren 


Hone wrote : 

“His reign being over in Washington, New York’s 
favorite son was entitled to rain here; and he stood it as 
if, like his friend Benton, he had been born a weteran.” 
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A Mr. St. Clair Clarke once asked him, “What 
do you think of a man with five hundred wives, 
Mr. Hone?” Not having a smoked glass, Mr. 
Clarke was at once blinded by the retort, «I 
think he must be a very Aarem-scarem fellow.” 
With many such gems as these did Mr. Hone 
enrich his Diary, always carefully italicizing 
the important words—probably out of kindness 
to his Scotch readers. 

When Dickens visited America in 1842, he 
was entertained by Mr. Hone, who describes 
him as 

«A small, bright-eyed, intelligent-looking young fel- 

low, thirty years of age, somewhat of a dandy in his 
dress, with ‘rings and things and fine array,’ brisk in 
his manner, and of a lively conversation. Mrs. 
Dickens is a little, fat, English-looking woman, of an 
agreeable countenance, and, I should think [sic] a nice 
person.” 
The patronizing tone adopted by our diarist 
toward the novelist was suddenly dropped after 
the appearance of “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” He 
then wrote : 

‘«‘ If the seamp had no regard for his own character, 

he ought to have had for ours, who made fools of our- 
selves to do him konor.” 
Yet, oddly enough, no better evidence can be 
found in extenuation of Dickens’s guilt than 
this very Diary of the irate Mr. Hone. Its 
pages fairly teem with accounts of shootings, 
stabbings, riots, horse-whippings,—barbarities 
participated in by some of the * most re-mark- 
able men in our country, sir,” as “ La Fay- 
ette Kettle” might say. ‘Colonel Divers,” 
‘* Zephaniah Scadders,” and * Gin’ral Chokes” 
abounded in Congress, and conducted them- 
selves like a mob of paleolithic savages. We 
read, for instance, that in the House, 

“That superlatively dirty dog, Jesse A. Bynum, 
whilst Mr. Saltonstall was speaking, left his seat, went 
near to that of Mr. Garland of Louisiana, whom he des- 
ignated by the courteous appellation of a ‘damn’d liar,’ 
whereupon Garland seized Bynum by the collar and 
struck him. The latter seized a knife,”—etc., ete. 
On another occasion in Congress, 

« A general méiée took place; a man named Moore 
mixed in the fight, and discharged a pistol, the ball of 
which passed through the door and lodged in the thigh 
of Mr. Wirt.” 

In the lower House of Alabama, Major An- 
thony, in the heat of debate, drew a large 
knife, attacked his adversary, and killed him 
on the spot.” Two well-known editors met in 
a duei in which all kinds of weapons were per- 
mitted, and we read that they rushed at each 
other, “*hacking and slashing in slaughter- 
house fashion "— with the usual slaughter- 
house results. Happening to glance from his 





front window one morning, Mr. Hone witness- 
ed an encounter between William C. Bryant 
(shades of Parnassus!) and William L. Stone. 
‘“‘ The former commenced the attack by striking 
Stone over the head with a cowskin.” Gen- 
eral Jackson, in a duel with one Dickenson,— 

« After Dickenson had fired, deliberately buttoned 
up his coat, took deliberate aim, and fired. Dickenson 
fell on his face, uttered a groan, and expired. Ina 
letter to a friend soon after, Jackson said: ‘I left the 
damned rascal weltering in his blood.’” 

One is gratified to find that Mr. Hone’s con- 
temporaries drew the line at cannibalism. 

In connection with Fanny Kemble, some 
amusing incidents are recorded ; the fun, how- 
ever, being chiefly at Mr. Hone’s expense. 
Shortly after Miss Kemble’s arrival from En- 
gland she dined at Mr. Hone’s, and the enter- 
tainment seems to have made an impression 
upon her very different from that intended by 
her host. After the actress had become Mrs. 
Pierce Butler, extracts from her common-place 
book were published in a Boston paper, one of 
them giving a not very respectful account of 
the dinner alluded to. Our author’s quotations 
and comments (in brackets) are much better 
than his puns. Mrs. Butler wrote : 

« At five o’clock dressed and went to , where we 
were to dine. This is one of the first houses here 
‘[thank you, Madame !]’ so I coneluded that I am to 
consider what I see as a tolerable sample of the ways 
and manners of being, doing, and suffering of the best 
society in New York. There were about twenty-five 
people. The women were in a sort of French demi-toi- 
lette, with bare necks and long sleeves, heads frizzled 
out after the very last petit-courier, and thread-net hand- 
kerchiefs and capes,—the whole of which, to my En- 
glish eye, appeared a strange marrying of incongrui- 
ties. The women here, like those of most 
warm climates, ripen very early, and decay proportion- 
ally soon. They are, generally speaking, pretty, with 
good complexions, and an air of freshness and brill- 
iancy, but this, I am told, is very evanescent; and 
whereas, in England a woman is in the bloom of health 
and beauty from twenty-five to thirty, here they scarcely 
reach the first period without being faded and looking 
old. As for their figures, like those of French 
women, they were too well dressed for one to judge 
what they really are like; they are, for the most part, 
short and slight, with pretty feet and ankles; but there’s 
too much pelerine and petticoat and de quoi of every 
sort to guess anything more. By the bye, the 
man who sat next me at dinner was asking me all man- 
ner of questions about Mrs. N., among others whether 
she was as ‘pale as a poetess ought to be.’ oe 
The dinner was plenteous (that is the word) and toler- 
ably well dressed, but ill-served; there were not half 
servants enough to do the work, and we had neither 
water-glasses ‘fin this, I think, she is mistaken; we 
are never without them]’ nor, oh, horror! that abso- 
lute indispensable—finger-glasses. Now, though I don’t 
eat with my fingers (except peaches), whereat, I think, 
the aborigines ‘[oh, for shame, Miss Kemble, to com- 
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pare Mrs. Davis, General Fleming, and Dominick | Rock has been often told, but the evolution of 
_ the spirit of independence in Boston is none 


Lynch to wild savages !]’ who were pealing theirs like 
so many potatoes, seemed to me rather amazed.” 


As to the finger-glasses, Mr. Hone adds, with | 


unconscious humor : 


«“ We have them in the house, but do not frequently 
use them.” 


As a general outline by a competent witness 


of the growth and development of New York | 


from 1828 to 1851, Mr. Hone’s Diary is of 
considerable value. Its interest, however, is 
chiefly local, and its usefulness is impaired by 


too familiar to the general reader. 

“The Story of Boston,” in the words of its 
author, * calls us to a study of Independency,” 
and as such the purpose of the book is wholly 
to be commended. Just so far, also, as the 
book is such a study it too is to be commended, 
and will be found helpful. In November, 1620, 


_James I. of England formed the corporate 


editorial leniency, and, in a few not very im- | 


portant instances, editorial inaccuracy. There 
is no apparent reason why Mr. Tuckerman 
should close the final volume with the hymn 
* What is Prayer?” (the hymn is certainly 
not by Mr. Hone), unless he means it as a sort 
of Te Deum over the conclusion of his labors. 


Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 


Boston TOWN.* 


The average American boy knows by heart | 2° 
the story of the * Boston Tea-party” and Paul | River. 
Revere’s ride, but he is not equally familiar | 


with the picture of Samuel Adams, as he stood — “assistants,” which body of men could make 


before Governor Hutchinson demanding the | 


removal of British troops from Boston. Many 


a tender-hearted girl has wept over the suffer- | 
ing endured by the American soldiers at Val- | 


body known as the + Council for New Eng- 
land,” which body, in March, 1628, sold the 
land that now includes Boston to a company 
called the ‘* Massachewset.” This sale gave 
the buyers no right to govern the land they 
had bought, and accordingly they sought and 
obtained a charter, duly signed and sealed by 
Charles I., March 4, 1629. The territory was 
then defined as extending from three miles 


north of the Merrimac River to three miles 
| south of the Charles River, and from the At- 


ley Forge, but comparatively few are the eyes | 


that have grown moist with sympathy for 
har ship, equally severe, which came upon the 
sold.ers who followed George Rogers Clark 
across southern Illinois, in his heroic move- 
ment against Vincennes. Names that do not 
now cling to common memory, and deeds now 
unmentioned in school histories, or at best told 
merely in a breath, await patiently their turn 
to set American pulses bounding. Not only 
is this true of the immediate period of the 
struggle for independence, but of periods scores 
of years before that crisis. Evolution is the 
magie word of the present generation. Hence, 
to understand Lexington and Bunker Hill, 


| there as well as in England. 


lantic to the * South Sea”: not yet had the 
people of England learned that a sailor could 
not go to the East Indies by way of the Charles 
The charter provided that there could 
be a governor, a deputy governor, and eighteen 


and enforce laws. An annual gathering of all 
the « Freemen ” of the colony, under the name 
of the Great and General Court, was also au- 
thorized. 

As the quarrels between Charles I. and Par- 
liament became more serious, resulting often 
in the imprisonment of liberal-minded men, 


| the question arose why the Company, charter 


and all, might not be carried across the sea 
and all the functions of government exercised 
Indeed, the gen- 
tlemen were free to come together for their 
meetings “‘on a ship in the Thames, for all 
that the charter said; and if perchance that 


_ ship were to weigh anchor, and they should 


there is need that we go back further than the | 


Stamp Act and Samuel Adams. The Revo- 
lution had been evolved from the past; and 
Samuel Adams, the father of the Revolution, 
was himself the offspring of men and measures 
worthy of their son. The story of Plymouth 

* Tue Story or Boston : A Study of Independency. By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A., author of “* The Story of Rome.” 


Illustrated. “Great Cities of the Republic.” New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


find themselves sailing away toward America, 
ought the meeting to be stopped? If the pro- 
ceedings should of right be stopped, how far 
might the vessel sail without making them 
illegal?” 

These questions were presented to the Com- 
pany, and after individual deliberation of four 
weeks, and after a wise discussion of them for 
two days in a special conference-committee of 
twelve men, it was decided to transfer the 
Company and charter to New England. Pres- 


ident Quincy, of Harvard College, afterward 
called this “the first and original declaration 
of independence.” 


The transfer of the charter 
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and the history of the colony founded under 
its provisions are described in detail. Prep- 
arations for the first voyage, the voyage, the 
settlement of Boston, its free government for 
half a century until the coming of a royal 
governor practically annulled the charter, the 
perpetual protests of the people against the 
slightest abridgment of their liberties, the part 
Boston took in the great struggle of the Rev- 
olution, and the material, social, educational, 
and religious progress of the city down to the 
celebration in 1880 of the 250th anniver- 
sary of its first settlement,— all this is given 
us in “The Story of Boston.” Mr. Gilman 
has gone over the whole ground and has gath- 
ered a great deal of material. He has good 
lumber,—so good, we wonder that he has not 
made a more attractive building. It would 
seem that the failure were one of the joiner 
rather than of the architect, for the first half 
of the book, in which one event naturally 
suggests its successor, is well worthy to be 
read for what it claims to be—a Study of In- 
dependency ; while the remainder can hardly 
be of great interest save for reference and to 
the local reader. Perhaps the subject itself, 
as its story grows more and more distinct from 
that of the nation, compels a certain narrow- 
ness and detail in treatment that become tire- 
some to the general reader. 

The book contains some thirty illustrations, 
among which are portraits of John Winthrop, 
James Otis, John Hancock and Samuel Adams; 


also several valuable maps, which show the | 


changes in the city from 1722 —the date of 
the earliest accurate map known — down to 
1889. The work has a complete index. 


H. W. Tuurston. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


Mr. W. M. Rossettt’s recent tribute to the mem- 
ory of his brother Dante Gabriel (Cassell) is in no 
sense a biography of the great poet and painter. It 
may rather be defined as a collection of materials 
for a biography, consisting, as it does, of random 
notes, gleaned from Rossetti’s correspondence, and 
mainly valuable as a means of accurately fixing the 
dates of most of his works. The writer has ar- 
ranged his notes chronologically, and in two distinct 
sections, the former relating to the work of the 
painter and designer, and the latter to the work of 
the poet. He has very properly refrained from the 
expression of any pronounced critical opinions upon 
that work, although the account is naturally given 
in sympathetic language. The following passage, 
which is as interesting as any to the general reader, 





relates to the intercourse between Rossetti and Rus- 
kin: “Gradually the intimacy between the two 
friends relaxed. Rossetti, as he advanced in years, 
in reputation, and in art, became less and less dis- 
posed to conform his works to the likings of any 
mentor—even of one for whom he had so genuine 
an esteem as he entertained for Mr. Ruskin ; while 
the latter, serenely conscious of being always in the 
right, laid down the law, and pronounced judgment 
tempered by mercy, with undeviating exactness. 
At last the relations between the painter and the 
critic became strained—one was so earnest to en- 
lighten the other, and that other so difficult to be 
enlightened out of his own perceptions and predi- 
lections; and it may have been in 1865 or 1866 
that Ruskin and Rossetti saw the last of one another 
—mutually regretful, and perhaps mutually relieved 
that it should be the last.” One portion of the 
present volume seems to us entirely useless—the 
eighty or more pages devoted to a prose paraphrase 
of “The House of Life.” Those who need a par- 
aphrase to be able to understand that marvellous 
“ sonnet-sequence ” are persons to whom the high- 
est order of poetry cannot appeal, and to such the 
paraphrase will prove hardly more intelligible than 
the poems themselves. One has no business to be 
reading poetry that he cannot understand without 
such aids. 


In the third edition of Charles Darwin’s “ Struc- 
ture and Distribution of Coral Reefs ” (Appleton) 
we have a reprint of the second edition (1874), with 
an appendix by Professor T. G. Bonney embracing 
a summary of the most important researches in the 
same field since that date. A recognized classic in 
the history of geology, it is unnecessary to give a 
resumé of the contents of this book, still less to dis- 
cuss either pro or con the grand yet simple nature 
of the theory which it offers concerning the origin 
and history of the principal kinds of coral-reefs. 
But we cannot refrain from recalling the import- 
ance of the original work (1842), as a contribution 
to geological knowledge, nor the wonder and admir- 
ation which it aroused in the geologists of half a 
century ago. Previous to that time, the circular 
shape of an atoll or ring of coral was held to mark 
the outline of a submerged voleanic crater. Dar- 
win showed the insufficiency of this explanation, and 
pointed out how easily the rings of coral might 
have arisen from the upward growth of the reef- 
building corals round an island slowly sinking into 
the sea. Regarding the vast regions of ocean dotted 
with coral islands as areas of gradual subsidence, 
he found examples of every stage of the process of 
growth, from the shore-reef just beginning, as it 
were, to form round the islands, to the completed 
atoll, where the last vestige of the encircled land 
had disappeared under the central lagoon. “If he 
had written nothing else,” says Geikie, “ this treat- 
ise would alone have placed him in the very front 
rank of investigators of nature”; nor is this pre- 
eminence lessened by the fact that some more re- 
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cent researches by other observers seem to indicate 
that the wide-spread submergence demanded by 
Darwin’s theory is not required to account for the 
present form and distribution of coral islands. Dar- 
win himself lived long enough to hear, but not to 
answer at length, the widely-different theory ad- 
vanced by Mr. John Murray, one of the natural- 
ists of the “ Challenger” expedition. The researches 
of Alexander Agassiz, H. B. Guppy, G. C. Bourne, 
Bayley Balfour, W. O. Crosby, and J. D. Dana 
seem to indicate that the history of coral reefs may 
be more varied and complicated than was at first 
supposed, but nevertheless the careful reader will 
be apt to agree with Professor Bonney that “as the 
evidence at present stands, it is insufficient to jus- 
tify a decision adverse to the theory as a general 
explanation.” 


Mr. W. J. HeNpeERsON tells “The Story of 
Music ” (Longmans) in an agreeable way. Begin- 
ning with Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, he fol- 
lows the history of the great modern art, through 
its various stages, down to * Parsifal” and “ Otello.” 
He is. concerned with the development of music 
itself, and not with the lives of its composers; and 
consequently biographical and anecdotal material 
finds little place in his volume. In pursuance of 
his plan he * has flitted from Rome to Venice, and 
from Paris to Vienna, whenever it was necessary 
to show what was going on in all these places at 
the same time.” He is capable of taking broad 
views, as appears in many passages, one of which 
is so well put that we quote from it: “From the 
days of Vincenzo Galilei, Jacopo Peri, and Guilio 
Caceini to the time when Gluck felt called 
upon to take measures of reform in order to renew 
the dramatic significance of the opera, almost lost 
through the folly and extravagances of the Italian 
composers, there was a long and discouraging de- 
scent in operatic art. But it was less depressing, 
taking into consideration the valuable lessons which 
Gluck taught and the wisdom which lovers of music 
ought to have gained through experience, than the 
fall from * Orpheus’ to + Lucia’ and + La Sonnambu- 
la.’ These are words to be weighed. Mr. Hender- 
son is a good but discriminating Wagnerian. He says 
with equal truth that Wagner was the greatest mas- 
ter of score that ever lived, and that «he is often a 





musical Carlyle, rough and uncouth in style, but pow- | 


erful in matter.” ‘That he + possessed the greatest 
genius that ever sought expression through music,” 
appears to be less unquestionable. It savors of 


ary Education and the Study of Language ” (Put- 
nam). The first article is divided into two, just as 
it was originally published in “ The Popular Science 
Monthly ” for August and September, 1885, though 
there is now no excuse for such a division. The 
article describes, under the heading “ An Experi- 
ment in Primary Education,” the author’s success 
in teaching a child of from four to seven summers 
the geometric forms and nomenclature, and some of 
the simpler facts of geography, arithmetic, botany, 
ete. The second article, published in the same 
magazine, is a reply to Miss Youmans’s defense of 
her method of studying botany, which method, as 
set forth in Youmans’s “ First Book of Botany,” 
had been attacked by Mrs. Jacobi. Miss Youmans 
would have the child begin botany by studying the 
leaf, as the simplest and the most accessible part of 
the plant, while Mrs. Jacobi would begin with the 
flower, as the most showy and the most attractive 
part. The third article discusses “The Place for 
the Study of Language in a Curriculum of Educa- 
tion.” We are told that “there can be no antag- 
onism between the study of things and the study of 
words ”; that “the first must initiate education, and 
the second take it up where progress in the first has 
become too difficult”; that “to the study of words 
may be brought the scientific methods used in the 
study of things—observation, analysis, comparison, 
classification ”; and that “the child may thus begin 
to be trained for physical science at a time when the 
pursuit of most physical sciences is impossible,” that 
is, as our author intimates, between seven and four- 
teen years of age. Mrs. Jacobi’s style is far from 
perfect. When she remarks that too much “ prom- 
inence is habitually assigned in education to the 
study of modes of literary expression,” we are 


- tempted to reply that it was evidently not so in her 


case, else she would not use such sentences as the 
following: ** The visual impression should be am- 
plified up to the point at which it is able to fix itself 
on the mind by its own momentum ; therefore, with- 
out conscious effort.” The person who can write 
such sentences as that probably fails to understand 
what literary expression means. 


WE cannot speak too highly of President Myers’s 
text-books in history (Ginn). Three of them have 


| appeared-——* Outlines of Ancient History,” + Out- 


_ lines of Mediwval and Modern History,” and a 


lése-majesté to the great memory of Beethoven. | 


The music of + Fidelio” still holds its own by the 
side of the music of * Siegfried” and « Die Meis- 
tersinger.” Mr. Henderson has supplied his book 
with a very useful chronological table of birth-days, 
first productions, and other important matters. 


Iw a little volume of 120 pages, large print, Mrs. | 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, M.D., has gathered up (with | 


no hint that they have been published before) three 
magazine articles under the somewhat cumbrous 


* General History.” They are written by a teacher, 
who has borne in mind what so many makers of 
text-books forget, that the books are for class-room 
use. He has succeeded in doing that most difficult 
thing to a text-book writer, especially in history — 
he has made his books interesting; and it is the 
testimony of students as well as of teachers who are 
using them that they are not only admirably adapted 
to interest and instruct, but that they stimulate to 
wider historical reading. We congratulate teachers 
of history on the appearance of these much-needed 
helps in their instruction, even while we note some 
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slight inaccuracies, and do not always endorse the 
principle of selection adopted. But let him who 
asks perfection first try to write a general history, 
and his judgments will be more tolerant thereafter. 


THE “ Recollections of the Court of the Tuilleries” 
(Appleton) by Madame Carette, Lady-of-Honor to 
the Empress Eugénie, is not without a certain value 
for its interior views of the life of Napoleon III. 
and the Empress Eugénie during their last ten years 
of reign. Even anything so permissibly informal 
as “ Recollections ” ought, however, to be somewhat 
consecutive, and convey the sense of satisfaction 
arising from a recognition of a beginning and an 
end,—which these have not. Threads are dropped 
and picked up again in such fashion that it is some- 
times difficult to know just what the writer is talk- 
ing about. The chapter on Mexico, with the sad 
story of Maximilian and Carlotta, is the least open 
to objection on this account, and forms the most 
valuable part of the book. 


THE new volumes of the “ English Men of Ac- 
tion” (Macmillan) sustain the high excellence of the 
series. H. D. Traill’s life of Strafford is a well- 
written sketch of “the historical representative of 
the Absolutist cause.” Mr. Traill maintains suc- 
cessfully the theory of Wentworth’s apostacy from 
the parliamentary party, which assumes that “he 
placed himself at the head of that party in 1628 
with the deliberate intent of making himself trouble- 
some to the king and his advisers, and wringing 
from their fears the preferment which he had failed 
to obtain from their good-will.” The book is a just 
portraiture of a great master of government who 
fell, partly because the day of arbitrary personal 
government—even with good intent—was passing, 
partly because he served a master whom no man 
could trust. pigneieneing 

JuLIAN Corsett’s life of Monk, in the same 
series, vindicates one of the heroes who has been 
only partially known. Monk has been unfortunate 
in the most notable event of his career—the bring- 
ing of the Stuarts to curse again the land which had 
rejected them; but Mr. Corbett truly says: “ His 
greatest work was undoubtedly the disbanding of 
the great revolutionary army.” “He wound up 
the English Revolution. It was what Cromwell 
strove to do, and failed, for the hour was not yet 
ripe. With an exactness which it is impossible to 
account for or ignore, Monk marked the hour when 
it came, gripped it with confident decision, and the 
fate of the sovereign who tried to set at naught the 
English Revolution proves the dull soldier was 
right.” — 

Mr. CLARK Russet is not up to his usual at- 
tainment in his volume on Dampier, in the same 
series. But the fault is in the nature of his sub- 
ject, not in his pen. Monk had a great opportu- 
nity, and used it. Strafford had his, and abused 
it. Both rank high among men of action in the 
large sense. But Dampier, while in truth “the 








finest sailor of his day,” le led a life to which great 
opportunity or great purpose never came, and the 
narrative of it must be a mere chronicle of petty 
adventures, with no other unity than the person to 
whom they occur. The best that can be said is 
that “his travels are to this hour foremost among 
the best-written and most interesting in the lan- 


” 


guage. 
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American fechas. J gg Powell. 
American Bish ‘o-day. J. H. North American. 
America’s Fourth Centenary. F. A. Walkcer Forum. 
Andover Movement, me on the. Andover. 

Agriculture and Single Tax. Horace White. » = Science. 
Bailey, Dr. Gamaliel. Grace Greenwood. Cosmopolitan. 
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Behring Sea Question. Charles B. Elliott. Atlantic. 
Bellamy and New Nationalist Party. F.A.Walker. Atlantic. 
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British Capital and American Industries. E.Wiman. No. Am. 
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Hudson’s Bay Tradi J. M. Oxley. Cosmopolitan. 
Hungary. W.H alloc: Scribner. 
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Immigrant’s Answer. J. P. 
Industrial Partnership. N. ei a. 
Industries, Localization of. J. J. Menzies. Popular Science. 
Italy and the Pope. Gail Hamilton. North American. 
Jamaica. Howard Pyle. Harper. 
Japan’s Constitution. K. Kaneko. Atlantic. 
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Johnson. ial. 
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% orth Am. 


Scribner. 


Knickerbocker Diarist, A. 

Lake Dwellers. S. H. M. Byers. Harper. 

Land Question. Huxley, § Spencer, and Others. Pop. Sci. 
Landlordism in ‘- an . E. Hicks. North American. 
Madrid, a H Bisho Scribner. 

News 4% “jodie North American. 

New 5 ; hain, Richard Wheatley. 
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Paris, A Corner of Old. Elizabeth Balch. 1 Century 
Physiol . New Method in Teaching. Osborn. Dial. 
Psychic Research. Richard H mn. j ny 
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Property reed of. + S. Lilly. Forum. 
Railwa D. Jameson. Popular Science. 
Rainfall on CA Plains, 's. 0. Henry. Popular Science. 
Reality. F.H. Johnson. Andover. 
Revelation. G. P. Fisher. Century. 
Shelley. Ouida. North fasnee- 
Social Problems. Edward E. Hale. Cosmopolitan. 
Stage, Writing for the. Alfred Hennequin. Forum. 
State Rights. — Davis. North American. 
Suicide. S. Y. A. Lee. North American. 
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BoOoKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following list includes all books received by THe Diau 
during the month of January, 1890.) 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

The Writings of George Washington. Collected and 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. In 14 volumes. 
Vol. V., 1776-1777. —_ Svo, pp. 522. Gilt top. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00 

A Study of Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 12mo, pp. 181. Worthington Co. $1.50. 

The Fables of John Gay. hye - hical and Crit- 
ical Introduction. Edited by W i. enter Wright, 
F.R. Hist. Soc. New Edition. With 126 Tilustrations. 
12mo, pp. 313. Uneut. F. Warne & Co. 75 cents. 

Falling in Love, with other Essays on more Exact Branches 
of Science. By Grant Allen. i6mo, pp. 356. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.25. 

A Theory of Conduct. By Archibald Alexander. 1imo, 
pp. 111. Gilt top. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 

Dear Old Story-Tellers. By Oscar Fay Adams, author of 





‘* Post-Laureate Idyls.”’ Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 200. D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.00. 

Sept Grands Auteurs du Dix-Neuviéme Siécle : An Intro- 
duction to Nineteenth Century Literature. y Aleée 
Fortier. 16mo, pp. 196. Heath’s ‘* Modern agme 
Series.”’ 60 cents. 


Lamartine’s Jeanne d’ Arc. Edited, with Notes and a 
Vocabulary, by Albert Barrére. 1imo, pp. 188. Paper. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Piron’s La Métromanie : A Comedy, » Five Acts. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Léon Delbos, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 175. Paper. D.C. Heath & Co. 

ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Book of Wedding Days : Quotations for pray Da 
in the Year. -_ piled and A by K. E. J. Reid, 
May Ross, an Bamfield ith 
orations for Each ’P by Walter Crane. 

nans, Green & Co. $6.00, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Shakespeare’s True Life. By James Walter. 
by Gerald E. Moira. 4to, pp. 395. Uncut. In box. 
oi Green & Co. $5.00. 

Lanieente and the African Slave Trade. Edited 
by Carty Richard Clarke. S.J. 8vo, pp. 379. Uneut. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $4.50. 

James G. Birney and His Times: The Genesis of the Re- 
publican Party. By William Birney. 
12mo, pp. 443. D. y Be come & Co. $2.00. 

Warren Hastings. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. With 
Portrait. 16mo, pp. 235. Macmillan’s ** English Men of 
Action.”’ 60 cents. 


HISTOR Y—ARCHZOLOGY. 


4to. Vellum. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justin McCarthy, | 


M.P., ag of ** A History of Our Own Times.”’ In 4 
vols. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 305. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


Story of Emin’s Rescue as Told in Stanley’s Letters. Ed- 


ited by Scott Keltie. Published by Mr. Stanley’s Per- 
mission. With Map of the Route. Tomo, pp. 176. Har- 
per & Brothers. 50 cents. 

The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega : A 
Communication to the ent Council of the Am. 
Geographical Society, Nov. 21, 1889. By Eben Norton 
Horsford. Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps. 
4to, pp. 97. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


Fort Ancient : The Great Prehistoric Earthwork of Warren 
County, Ohio. Compiled, from a Careful Survey, by 
Warren K. Moorehead. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 129. Rob- 
ert Clarke & Co. $2. 00. 


FICTION. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. By William D. Howells, 
author of ** Annie Kilburn.”” In 2 vols. 12mo. Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 


Prince Fortunatus. By William Black, author of “A Prin- | 
Harper & | 


cess of Thule.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 452. 
Bros. $1.25. 
Kit and Kitty. By R. D. Blackmore, author of _ am 
Doone.” 12mo, pp. 456. Harper & Bros. $1.2: 
A March in the Ranks. By Jessie Fothergill, noe of 
“The First Violin.” 18mo, pp. 508. Holt’s ‘ Leisure 
Hour Series.’’ $1.00. 


ody and Dec- | 


Illustrated | 
Long- | 


With Portrait. 


Allan’s Wife, and Other Tales. By H. Rider Haggard, au- 
thor of ‘* King Solomon’s Mines.” 16mo, pp. 280. Har- 
per & Bros. 75 cents. 

An Experiment in Marriage. A Romance. By Charles 
. Bellamy, author of “‘The Breton Mills.” iene, pp. 
O86, Albany Book Co. $1.00. 
The Pastor’s Daughter. By W. Heimburg. Translated 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 320. Paper. 


Uneut. Worthington Co. 75 cents. 
Blind Love. By Wilkie Collins. 16mo, pp. 312. Paper. 
Appleton’s ** Town and Country Library.”’ 50 cents. 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard (Member of the Insti- 
tion b Py oy France. + | and a 
tion by cadio Hearn. Svo, pp — ‘aper. r’s 

* Franklin Square Lib: ” 50 ce ™ 

Prince Fortunatus. B jilliam Black, author of “A 
Princess of Thule.” Tiiustrated. 8vo, pp. 257. Paper. 
Harper’s * Franklin Square Library.”’ 50 cents. 

A Fated Promise. By 0. P. Caylor. 1mo, pp. 310. Paper. 
G. W. Dillingham. 50 cents. 

The Count of Beuzeval. By Alexandre Dumas, author of 

** The Count of Monte Cristo.”” 16mo, pp. 247. Paper. 


G. W. Dillingham. 50 cents. 

Six to One. y Edward Bellamy, author of ‘* Looking 
Backward.” limo, pp. 169. Paper. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 3 cents. 


Julius Courtney ; or, Master of His Fate. By J. Maclaren 
Cobban, author of ** A Nemesis.” 16mo, pp. 183. Paper. 
Appleton’s ** Gainsborough Series.’ 25 cents. 

Tales from Blackwood, No. VI. 18mo, pp. 206. 
** Blackwood Library.”” White & Allen. 


POETRY. 


Demeter and Other Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 
pte, P.L. 16mo, pp. 174. Uncut. Macmillan & 

y 1.25. 
| Spring and Summer ; or, ee Hours. By William 


Paper. 
40 cents. 


T. Washburn. 18mo, pp. 409. Uneut. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons $1.35. 
Driftwood. By Will W. Pfrimmer. limo, pp. 87. Gilt 
top. C. w “Meslien. $1.00. 
TRAVEL. 


' Around and About South America. Twenty Months 
of ay? and “The Wi By Frank Vincent, author of 
ni 


The Land of the White "Elephant. « Profusely illus- 
trated. Svo, pp. 473. D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 
PHILOSOPH Z 


| An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. How- 

ard Collins. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 12mo, 

pp. 571. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

| Evolution. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. 12mo, pp. 400. James 
H. West. $2.00. 


THEOLOG Y—THEOSOPHY. 

Foot-Prints of Christ. By Rev. x. M. Campbell. 12mo, 
pp. 375. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50 

| Creed Revision in the Presbyterian Churches. By Philip 

Schaff, D.D. 8vo, pp. 67. Paper. Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents. 

The Nature and Aim of Theosophy. An Essay. By J. 
D. Buck. Sq. 16mo, pp. 55. Robert Clarke & Co. 75 ets. 


PHYSIOLOG Y—PSYCHOLOGY. 
Paysccsy of 7 | Exercise. By Fernand Logue. 
M.D. 12mo, Appleton’s ‘* International Scien- 
entific Series.” 
| The Psychology of Attention. By Th. Ribot. 
ized Translation. 12mo, pp. 121. 


ing Co. 75 cents. 
ECONOMIC. 
The Industrial Transition in Japan. By Yeijiro Ono, 
Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 121. Paper. Am. Economie Associa- 
} tion. $1.00. 
Railway Secrecy and Trusts. By John M. Bonham, au- 
thor of * Industrial Libenty. _ 13mo, pp. 138. Putnam’s 
** Questions of the Day.”’ $1.25. 


REFERENCE—STATISTICS. 
Daily News Almanac and Political Register for 1890. 
12mo, pp. 204. Paper. Chicago Daily News. 25 cents. 
Prison Statistics of the U. S. for 1888. By Roland P. 
Falkner, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 34. Paper. Publications of 
University of Pa. 25 cents. . 


Author- 
Open Court Publish- 
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Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1887-88. 
8vo, pp. 1209. Government Printing Office. 


TEX T-BOOKS. 
Greek Moods and Tenses. By William Watson Goodwin, 
— Bowviten and Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 464. Ginn 
Yo. $2.15. 


The Elements of Astronomy. A Text-Book for Use in 


High Schools and Academies. With a Uran 
By Charles A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., author of * e 
Sun.”’ 12mo, pp. 470. Half-leather. Ginn & Co. $1 55. 


Ancient Literature, Oriental and_ Classical. B 
Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 


With E id ae 

It ngravings and Colo 
Maps. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, 
pp. 432. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

A Primer of French Literature. By F. M. Warren, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 250. D.C. Heath & Co. 75 cents. 

4®#schines against Ctesiphon. (On the Crown.) Edited, 
on the Basis of Weidner’s Edition, by Rufus B. Rich- 
ardson. 8vo, pp. 279. Ginn’s “College Series of Greek 
Authors.” $1.50. 

Method of Least Squares. An Elementary Treatise. By 
George C. Comstock, oy of the Washburn Observ- 
atory. 12mo, pp. 68. Ginn & Co. $1.05. 

The New Arithmetic. Edited by Seymour Eaton. With 
Preface by Truman Henry Safford. Fifteenth Edition. 
l6mo, pp. 230. D.C. Heath & Co. 85 cents. 

The Second Reading-Book. By Eben H. Davis, A.M. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 208. J. B. Lippincott Co. 40 cts. 

Word by Word: An Illustrated Primary Spellin; 
By J. H. Stickney, author of “Stickney’s Re 

Ginn & Co. 


Book. 
ing Se- 
ries. 


16mo, pp. 112. 22 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiture & Co., Chicago.) 


(C)XFORD COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES 
Oxrorp, OHIO. 
Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 
students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Harrison. Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. European vacation parties. 


Rev. Fave WALKER, President. 





| 


THE COOK ‘BOOK 
TO GO BY 


IS MRS. RORER'S. 


A big book, with nothing in it but what has been | 
tried over and over again, and found to come out 
right. 


BounpD IN Wasname OrcitotH Covers, $1.75. 


To be had of any bookseller, or the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


No. 422 LIBRARY STREET, -- PHILADELPHIA. 


~ EAGLE PENCILS. 
All Styles and Grades. 
EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, 
Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 


The MOsT PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in 
many ways. 
The Stor-GuaGE AuToMATIC PENcIL. An entirely 
new article. The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—3 32 
and his other styles, may be had of all dealers throughout 
the world. 


New York. 


Trade Mark.]| 3) NONPAREIL 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, 
and Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, 
Oblong, and Longfellow sizes, 

Bear the above Trade Mark, and are for sale 
by all the Leading Booksellers and 


Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
541 anp 543 PEARL Sr., 


JosEPH GiLLotTT & Sons, 


(Registered. 


Nrw York. 





BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The STANDARD Blank Books. 
(For the Trade Only). 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purpeses—Commercial, Educa- 
tional, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


Offices and Salesrooms, 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
NEw Y ORK Crry. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Pornt, . . . Nos. 333 444 232 
Business, . . . . Nos. 048 14 i130 
Broap Pornt,. . . Nos. 161 239 284 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., New YORK. 
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The Standing Army of Great Britain. 


By General Viscount Wo.isevey. K.P., ete. Eight illustra- 
tions by R. Caron Woopvi.e. 


Talks with Edison. 
By Grorcre Parsons Larurop. 
cA Majestic Literary Fossil. 
By Mark Twat. Of the crimes of a Dictionary of Medicine. 


The Kew York Banks. 


By Ricuarp Wueat ey. Eight illustrations from a photo- 
re and drawings by T. pe Tuuntsrrur, HvuGHson 
IaAw.ey, and W. P. Snyper. 


Jamaica, Kew and Old. 


By Howanrp Pyte. 


Il. 


Twenty-three illustrations by the author. 


Nights and ‘Days with De Quincey. 


By James Hoae. Personal Reminiscences. 


The Lake Dwellers. 


By S. H. M. Byers. Thirteen illustrations, from a photo- 
graph and drawings by CHARLES GRAHAM. 


Fascinating Fiction. 


** Youma ”’ (conclusion) ; by Larcapio HEARN. 1 Platonic 
Affair”; by Hsatmar H. Bovesen. “ The Twenty- 
ninth of February”; by BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


Benvenuto Cellini. 
By Exuizanetru Wormecey Latimer. Eight illustrations. 


Seven Striking Poems. 
By Canvorra Perry, Frances L. Mace, Harner Pres- 


corr Srorrorp, A. Lamrman, B. R. BuLKELEY, WILL- 
1AM Winter, and RicHarp E. Burton. 


Hampered with a Conscience! 
Full-page drawing by Georce Du Maurier. 


Editorial Departments. 

The “ Easy Chair,” by Grorce Wituiam Curtis. 
“Study,”’ by WintiaAm Dean Howe.ts. The 
conducted by CHARLES DupLey WARNER. 

Literary Kotes. 


By Lav RENCE Hutton. 


The 


“Drawer,” 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Per Year, Postage Free, $4.00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, of e 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, — 7 “4.00 
2.00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ sa - 
SU BSCRIBE NOW. 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by P. O. Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified. 
Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 





PusLisHeD By HARPER & BROS., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
‘BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


A Manual for Architects, Builders, and House Furnish- 
ers. By CLarence H. Biackwe tt, Architect. One 
vol., 8vo. With over 500 illustrations. $5.00. 


The subject of Builders’ Hardware is one which has a di- 
rect bearing upon the work of the architect, and is, at the same 
time, of vital interest to the builder. This book is, however, 
written primarily for the architect. Our Saget has | 
ws to bells eve that architects, as a rule, seld go any d 
into the subject than is necessary to decide whether techs shall 
be of one material or another, or whether some particular pat- 
tern of sashfast will be satisfactory to the owner. It is need- 
less to say that a more extended acquaintance with the sub- 
ject would do no one any harm, and might even be conducive 
of much good, if only in the way of providing more fittingly 
for the needs of the client. This work is not intended, how- 
ever, to be over-critical in its nature, nor necessarily so ex- 
haustive as to embrace all the inventions and arrangements 
comprised in the general term of builders’ hardware ; though 
an attempt has n made to discriminate between what is 
merely novel and what is really suitable ; and so far as possi- 
ble the best of everything is noticed under the various heads, 
and an effort made to represent as nearly as ible the con- 
ditions and limitations of the builders’ hardware market, as 
well as to show what is valuable for the uses of the architect. 








OTHER VALUABLE Arc HITECTURAL Books. 


SAFE BUILDING. 


By Louis DeCorrer Bere. Vol. I. 
trated. 85.00. 
This work furnishes to any earnest student the opportunity 
to acquire, so far as books will teach, the knowledge neces- 
sary to erect safely any building. 


Ancient and Modern Lighthouses. 


By Major D. P. Hear. Fully illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


An interesting scientific historical treatise, considering prac- 
tically this important theme. 


MODERN PERSPECTIVE. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and 
Cylindrical Perspective, by Wittiam R. Ware, Professor 
of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. 
lvol. 12mo. 521 pages, with 27 plates in a portfolio. $5.00. 
This is by far the most ee wong of modern works on the 

subjects relating to perspective, plane, and panoramic, and 

will be of great valne to all architects and artists, and others 
interested in the problems of art. An invaluable book for 
artists, architects, draughtsmen and civil engineers. 


‘BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. 


A MANUAL: For young Architects, Students, and others 
interested in Building Operations as carried on at the pres- 
ent time. By T. M. Cuark, Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 1 vol., 8vo, 336 pages. Illustrated with 
14 Plans, Diagrams, ete. $3.00. 

There is hardly any practical problem in construction, from 
the building of a stone town hall to that of a wooden cottage, 
that is not carefully considered and discussed. Every person 
interested in building should possess this work, which is ap- 
proved as authoritative by the best American architects. 

This volume has been used for years by the United States 
Government, and as a Tezxt- Book i in the chief Architectural 
Schools of the United States. 


Square Svo. Illus- 


1 vol. Square 8vo. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. 2. W. M. CRANE set to work 
fo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

cA full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


RAMSER’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 
AND MAIL BOX. 


An ingenious device for holding envelopes, 
and preserving them from being soiled and 
wasted. It will hold 500 envelopes, and feed 
down to the last one. The envelopes are as 
accessible as if they were in an open case. A 
mail box is attached to the outside. It is made 
of heavy material, Japanned, and can be either 
hung up or placed on a flat desk. 





Letter size, $1.25; Official size, $1.50. 
A.C. MCCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Sole Manufacturers. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON! 


Great Senators of the United States 
Forty Years Ago (1848-49). 
With Personal Recollections and Delineations of 

Calhoun, Benton, Clay, Webster, General Hous- 


ton, Jefferson Davis, ete. By Ottver Dyer. 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers. Price, $1.00. 


“Great Senators” is emphatically the book of 


the season. The critics and reviewers give it un- 


stinted praise. The New York T'ridune concludes 


a two-column review of it thus: 


“This book will be read with the keenest pleasure by all 
who are old enough to have been brought up in the traditions 
of half a century ago, while it can be commended to young 
men as a treasure-house of information concerning perhaps 
the most striking and able group of statesmen the Union has 
known.” 


The New York Times says: 


‘*Mr. Dyer’s relation with the great senators of forty years 
ago was one very fortunate for the acquiring of fresh impres- 
sions. It is impossible to read his reminiscences without be- 
ing aware that the impressions he reports are genuine.”’ 


The New York Sun says: 


‘‘Among the recent contributions to American history none 
is more worthy of serious attention than a volume entitled 
*Great Senators,’ by Oliver Dyer. It would be easy to fill 
columns with effective extracts from this volume, but we 
must confine ourselves to two or three examples of incisive 
and impartial delineation. Mr. Dyer’s analysis of Webster’s 
individuality is the most searching that we have seen—indeed, 
it is the only one which accounts at once for the triumphs and 
the shortcomings of the great parliamentary champion of the 
Union.”’ 


The New York Press says: 


‘“*In the book ‘Great Senators of the United States Forty 
Years Ago’ are told, as Dyer only could tell, stories of Cal- 
houn, Benton, Clay, Webster, Houston, and Jeff Davis, with 
personal recollections and delineations. The personal descrip- 
tion given by Dyer of these great men are photographie in 
precision and lifelike as touched up by the anecdotal stroke 
of a master.”’ 


“ Great Senators” is supplied to the trade by Ropert 
BonneEr’s Sons. 
Senators” at the bookstores can obtain a copy, postage 
paid, by sending a dollar to 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, 


Cor. Spruce and William Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Anyone who does not find “ Great 
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SOME BOOKS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
ORATIONS AND AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


Of Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. One vol., octavo. Extra cloth, with Portrait; price, $2.50. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to one hundred numbered copies, with Portraits, and bound in half 
leather ; price, $6.00. 





There is no more pleasantly familiar name in this country than that of Mr. Depew, and it is by his speeches 
that he is best known. Very few of these have ever been printed in their entirety, and many of them have only 
been dealt out in fragments by the daily papers, and yet he has won a world-wide reputation by them. Taken in 
their complete form as they are given in this volume, they are models of what such speeches should be. Nothing 
could seem drier than some of the subjects of Mr. Depew’s speeches, but there is not a dry line in any one of them. 
They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit. As a story-teller he has few equals, and he has the art of tell- 
ing an old story so that it strikes the hearer with all the freshness of a brand-new one, while of new stories he 
seems to have an inexhaustible supply. 


By the author of “ As it was Written,” ete. l By the author of “The Astonishing History of 


Two VOICES. | Troy Town,” 
By Henry Harvanp (Sidney Luska), author of “As it T HE S PLENDID S PUR. 


was Written,” “Guardian Mother,” “ Mrs. Pixada,” | Edited in modern English by “Q,” author of “ Dead 
“The Yoke of the Thorah,” “A Latin Quarter Man’s Rock,” “The Astonishing History of Troy 


Courtship,” ete. One vol., new style of binding. Town,” ete., ete. 12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 
Price, 50 cents. | cents. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY OF: 
JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. 


By MAX O’RELL and JACK ALLYN. Price, extra cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


THE ‘PEOPLE I'VE SMILED WITH. 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER. With Portraits. Price, extra cloth, $1.50. 


MARIE ‘BASHKIRTSEFF : The Journal of a Young Artist. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


NEW VOLUMES IN CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES 
OF CHOICE COPYRIGHT FICTION. 


Extra cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 
THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. By Anne Sheldon 
Coombs. 
THE LOST INCA. By the Inea-Pancho-Ozollo. 


AN HONEST HYPOCRITE. By Edward Staats | 
de Grote Tompkins. cieauees * | TWO SIDES OF A STORY. By George Parsons 


THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. By Edward | santa 
——— THE MORGESONS. By Elizabeth Stoddard. 


WHITE MARIE. By Will N. Harben. 


SERGEANT VON; or, A Lone Cuasr. From the 
| Diary of Inspector Byrnes. 





A complete Catalogue will be sent free to any address upon application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, 104-106 Fourtu Ave., NEw York. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





